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THE DOCTRINAL POWER OF THE 
LITURGY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Dom Anscar VoniIER, O.S.B., 
Abbot of Buckfast. 


doctrines of the Catholic Church with every 

revealed dogma expressed in exclusively technical 

language. The depositum fidei is not like a 
manual of higher mathematics, full of doctrinal formulas, 
couched in terms that are absolutely immutable and 
could not be interchanged. The Church has never found 
it necessary to commission any body of learned theo- 
logians to compile such a syllabus, and even if it were 
possible to produce such a work its practical utility 
would not be as great as might seem at first sight. Let 
us take as an instance that dogma of supreme importance : 
the Resurrection of Christ from the dead. We have no 
official phrase for describing the event contained in that 
dogma; we just have the sentence of the Creed which 
does no more than state the fact that ‘‘ on the third day 
Christ rose from the dead according to the Scriptures.”’ 
Even then when a Council defines a doctrine of the Faith 
it is surprising to find how broad and spacious are the 
expressions used; the Doctors of the Church are not 
Mathematicians but they are teachers, and it is their 
office to present to the Christian people their Faith in 
such a way that they can understand it. The present- 
ment of the revealed deposit of Faith to the Christian 
people is indeed a marvellous charisma possessed by the 
Catholic Church; there is, on the one hand, the Church’s 
Mission not to alter or diminish in any way the revealed 
dogma whose content is, by its very nature, abstruse 
and recondite; on the other hand the Church has to give 
the bread of doctrine to the little ones, to the vast masses 
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of uneducated minds; the Church has to make an 
impression on their imagination, on their sentiment, 
without lowering the sublime page serge of the revealed 
truth. She has to put on the lips of her children 
professions of faith which mean something to them, 
nay, which mean everything; and yet those professions, 
by their very nature, are concerned with mysteries and 
profound doctrines. Is there anything more difficult in 
the experience of mankind than the maintenance of a 
high standard of thought or behaviour where the masses 
are concerned? Art and literature, to quote those 
manifestations of human excellency, become debased 
the moment they become the property of the many. 
How then could we expect so high a standard of thought 
and feeling as is implied in the depositum fidei to remain 
constant in the multitude of Christians? 


Yet we have to admit that the Catholic Church has 
achieved the impossible; that she has presented to all 
generations of Christians the mysteries of her Faith, not 
only with the greatest fidelity to the very text of the 
mystery, but with a skill in rendering the invisible 
visible, the intangible tangible, that is truly astonishing. 
The Catholic people, at least hitherto, have had a 
wonderful grasp of their Faith, and nowhere do we see 
any diminution of that gift of visualizing the unseen 
mysteries in a worthy way.. How is it that in spite of 
its baffling abstruseness the doctrine of the Trinity has 
remained, even for the simple Catholic, a vivid and 
life-giving familiarity with God, without any inter- 
mingling of base anthropomorphism? How is it that 
the Catholic people can understand easily what is meant 
by the Incarnation? How is it that the Virgin Birth, 
about which learned men outside the Church blunder 
so grossly, is for Catholics a dogma easily acceptable, 
a doctrine whose place in the economy of salvation they 
instinctively see? Evidently the Church has done more 
than just state those doctrines, she has made them 
acceptable and sweet, she has given them a charm, she 
has made them lovable. The Church, in other words, 
has made of all her main doctrines Feasts for her people. 


It would be impossible to exaggerate the meaning of 
this act which clearly was the Church’s first care from 
the very beginning, to make of her mysteries the Feasts 
of the Christian life. I take the word ‘‘ Feast ’’ here 
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in the most generic sense, I give it the meaning of an 
act performed either by the individual Christian or by 
the whole community to express, to commemorate, to 
celebrate what they believed in, what they knew in the 
light of their Faith. Now this is a peculiar characteristic 
which all Christian dogma was found to possess; it 
could be made by men a celebration, a solemnity, its 
memory could sanctify a given day, its proclamation 
could make the whole Christian community happy, it 
had a life-giving power which truth of the merely natural 
order could never possess. So before many years have 
passed after the day of Pentecost what do we find? 
That the Christian Church not only believes but 
solemnizes her belief, makes of it a Feast, has found 
many wonderful symbols and ceremonies to express 
almost adequately the hidden glories of Christ. The 
constancy of that celebration is, of course, its most 
overwhelming aspect. In all its essentials the Church 
celebrates to-day the mysteries of Christ and the hidden 
things of God as she has done for ages without number. 
The whole Christian language was coined by these 
celebrations. We can hardly realize the extent to which 
Christian temperament is indebted to the Christian 
Feast; in fact, which of us could understand Catholicism 
without its solemnities, without its Liturgy? In the 
Liturgy the faithful of all ages have found it possible 
to utter their faith nobly, purely and amply. Through 
the Liturgy we have been saved from that decadence 
which lies in wait for all the noble movements of 


humanity, we have been preserved from the vulgarization 
of what is holy. 


It is, of course, well known how this desire to act a 
hidden truth ostensibly and externally has haunted every 
sect and every cult. In our own days it is possible for 
us to witness the renaissance of similar efforts with the 
heo-pagans of Nordic pretensions. The history of 
mankind reveals innumerable such attempts. It is 
certainly a testimony to that hidden law of the Spirit 
that no truth is of any value that cannot be acted by 
man in some religious ceremony or expressed in some 
solemnity. Catholicism is simply man at. his best, man 
uplifted to the sphere of the Divine. Our acting and 
solemnizing the hidden verities of God, instead of being 
a timid and awkward attempt, is the power of the 
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Spirit Himself, of the Holy Ghost, who is the Unction 
of the Church, teaching her not only how to think but 
also how to sing. 


No apology is required for putting these considerations 
before the reader; nothing less than an appeal to the 
ultimate laws of Catholic life is necessary in order to 
make us understand the position of the Liturgy in the 
progress of the Kingdom of God. We all know, the 
matter is in no need of emphasis, that the problem of 
problems in our life as priests is this: how to present 
our Faith to the people who look to us for guidance. 
We must be quite clear on this one matter; we are 
expected to give to the world a religion that will interest 
the believer, a religion that will satisfy his artistic 
cravings; the expression is not too strong. Our Faith 
must be beautiful if it is to hold souls. Far from us 
the illusion that it is sufficient to tell our people what 
to believe and what to do as one gives medicine to a 
sick person, tasteless or perhaps even unpalatable! 
Perhaps we priests too readily become the victims of 
certain well-worn phrases which seem to be the product 
of lazy shepherds, and which appear to make every 
dogma just a blow on the head which the believer should 
receive thankfully. Some piece of doctrine is given him, 
not as bread to eat and to enjoy but as a stone to carry 
about. Far from us, I say, such facile belief in our 
people’s readiness to be contented believers; they are 
hungering and thirsting for the beauties of their Faith 
and unless we meet them in their legitimate desires our 
true contact with souls becomes less and less every year. 
Wherever we go, in whatever direction we turn our 
eyes, we find the marvellous ways the world has 
to present its wares to all the senses of man. Is 
it Christian doctrines alone that must be put before 
his eyes with crudeness and baldness? Is it Christian 
doctrines alone that are deprived of the power of 
charming? Is it not rather the truth that the enemy 
of Christ, the spirit of darkness, does all in his power 
to stop the solemnities of the Lord here on earth, to make 
Christ and His Church appear unattractive, nay, even 
repulsive ? 

Much is said and written to-day concerning the 
liturgical movement. It is not without regret that one 
perceives in many quarters that the liturgical movement 
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is looked at askance as something archaic, nay, even 
exotic. It is, of course, an indisputable fact that the 
movement in question has a strong bias towards the 
more ancient forms of worship, and its penchant for 
certain exclusive methods of. ecclesiastical chant has 
been, perhaps, too pronounced at times, with the result 
that for more than one good parish priest the liturgical 
movement means nothing else than a discarding of his 
beloved form of vestments and a condemnation of his 
favourite Evening Service. Far be it from me to 
discourage the labours of liturgists and the discoveries 
of the Plain Chant authorities, but it would be a thousand 
pities if the whole movement got into bad odour with 
the clergy because they feel instinctively that certain 
theories, however laudable, are decidedly impracticable. 
The liturgical movement is above all things a renovation 
among us of the art of celebrating the Christian Feasts 
and consequently of presenting to the people the 
mysteries of God in a splendid fashion. The parish 
priest who gives to his people a great Christmas, a 
glorious Easter, a splendid Corpus Christi festivity, is 
a first-class liturgist, though he may press into service 
methods old and new. The matter of supreme impor- 
tance is this, that the faithful should know the meaning 
of each Feast as that Feast comes along in its turn; the 
theology of the celebration ought to enter their minds 
by every one of their senses: they ought to see the divine 
Babe, they ought to hear the Canticles of Bethlehem; 
the incense of the altar ought to remind them of the 
gifts of the Magi; the priest’s words from the pulpit 
ought to contribute just enough intellectual element to 
give our good people the assurance that we priests know 
much about the mystery which, through a supernatural 
instinct, they love so intensely. It is truly easy for any 
pastor of souls to preach what is called a ‘‘ dogmatic 
sermon,’’ appropriate to the Feast; our dear people 
understand much more than we give them credit for, 
and they are always happy when they are instructed in 
their Faith. It is indeed evident that nothing equals 
the words of the Missal in order to make both priest 
and people enter into the spirit of a Feast, but let us 
bear in mind that our great solemnities have a wonderful 
way of taking hold of our people, of enveloping them, 
of making them feel festive. With the Confessions 
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they make on these holy occasions, with the Communions 
which they receive in the early morning, their souls are 
wonderfully attuned to the whole Christian concept of 
things; they will believe the Incarnation, the resurrection 
of the body, the coming down of the Holy Ghost, the 
Real Presence, without a moment’s hesitation; they 
will take from us the whole mystery of God, wholesale, 
and we need not hesitate to put before them the verities 
of the Faith in all their greatness, with all their impli- 
cations. Through our Feasts we have truly a most 
marvellous power of spiritual propaganda, if one may 
make use of a word that is falling more and more into 
disrepute. It is to be admitted quite simply that 
nowhere, not even in our best schools, can we teach 
religion as we teach it in our churches when we keep 
the Feasts of the year to the best of our abilities. 


My words in this matter would be misunderstood if 
by solemnity I were taken to mean a great display of 
external splendour such as is possible only in the 
important centres of religion like the Cathedral Churches 
or Abbeys. Those solemn functions are indeed a mighty 
asset to the Catholic faith; in normal times they are 
quite indispensable if the Catholic cause is to prosper. 
Their dogmatic power is truly immense. But they are, 
by their very nature, exceptional, at least in our days. 
It is, however, the splendid achievement of the Catholic 
people to give to their worship matchless dignity even 
there where the external resources are more restricted. 
Which of us has not witnessed truly superb festivities 
in many a village church all over Christendom? To 
keep up that spirit, to foster it in every way, to 
encourage it in all possible manners, ought to be the 
primary object of the liturgical movement. Far from 
us a false purism which is historically incorrect and 
psychologically wrong. One may safely assert that the 
dignity of Catholic worship is safe for all times through 
the simple fact of the mysteriousness of Mass. Catholic 
piety may become naive but it will never be vulgar, 
because the sense of mystery is inborn in every Catholic 
soul. There is no danger in the more popular present- 
ments of faith and devotion; Cribs at Christmas, Easter 
Sepulchres on the Resurrection Day, to mention only 
two manifestations of traditional piety, are an immense 
help to faith in the mysteries. The fact is simply 
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indisputable that any Catholic man or woman who has 
taken part wholeheartedly in all the Feasts of one 
liturgical year has a store of religious knowledge, nay, 
even of dogmatic faith, that is truly enviable. There 
is nowhere in the whole world such an educational power 
in matters of religion as the great Catholic liturgy. 


St. Thomas Aquinas, in his Quaestio disputata (De 
Veritate, Q. XIV, art. 11), gives it as his decision that 
it is enough for a Christian to know those mysteries 
of his Faith of which the Church keeps the solemnity. 
He thus solves for the ordinary Christian the disputed 
point what is to be held explicitly and what is to be 
held implicitly in Catholic belief. 

The Catholic liturgy thus understood will always be 
the final rallying point of the people of God. Much, 
indeed, may be taken away from us; the State may 
appropriate unto itself functions which the Church has 
hitherto fulfilled so willingly and so successfully, such 
as education and the alleviation of human misery; the 
world may banish us entirely from all participation in 
the administration of the affairs of the State; it may 
make it criminal for Catholics to club themselves 
together for the ordinary social amenities of life; such 
ostracisms will be painful but not fatal, because so long 
as Catholics celebrate together the Resurrection of the 
Lord, to mention the Festivity of festivities only, they ~ 
are a mighty people with an independent life of their 
own. 

One of the great advantages of the liturgical present- 
ment of Catholic dogma is found in this, that it sets 
forth revealed truth in a non-combative and non- 
controversial way. It is truly the divine bread prepared 
for the use of the children. We forget the unbeliever, 
the heretic, the schismatic, when we are. gathered 
together for the Feasts of the Lord, instead we are made 
to remember the Angelic Choirs and the Saints of heaven. 
If evil and Satan are at all alluded to in the liturgy 
such remembrances are songs of triumph, because in 
the liturgy the powers of darkness are mentioned only 
in connection with Christ’s victory over all sin. It is 
indeed a supreme satisfaction to the Catholic soul to 
be thus left to enjoy the Faith for its own sake; it creates 
in the Church a spirit of confidence far more potent than 
any controversy however well conducted can do. 
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When He was on the point of celebrating for the first 
time the liturgical act par excellence, the Eucharistic 
mystery, Christ gave vent to the innermost feelings of 
His heart: ‘‘ With desire I have desired to eat this Pasch 
with you before I suffer,’’ He said (Luke xxii. 15). We 
must think of Christ then as sitting down to the cele 
bration of the first Mass, happy and radiant. From this 
spirit the Christian people have never departed; the 
divine mysteries, in all their aspects, are for them 
the occasion of spiritual joy; they know that they are 
the children of the Kingdom, eating and drinking at the 
Table of God. Our Christianity would indeed become 
a terrible power of exaggerated zeal and religious 
bitterness if it had not this supreme gift of being self- 
contained and happy in the celebration of its heaven-born 
truths. It would become the most relentless proselytism 
instead of being the Kingdom of God on earth. 


May we not as a matter of history explain from this 
angle that strange hatred of Catholicism which is 
invariably to be found in the dissentient Christian bodies! 
Whenever they are in earnest about their religion their 
fervour takes the form of a terrific opposition to 
Catholicism, precisely because they are devoid of that 
internal enjoyment of Christianity which the Catholic 
possesses in his liturgical Feasts. Fanaticism of all kinds 
would certainly find healing in the corporate celebration 
of heavenly mysteries, where men are lifted above the 
sentiments and interests that carry away the unregenerate 
into every form of excess. 

The Seer of Patmos, when beholding the divine drama 
of heavenly liturgy, had the impression that there was 
a great silence in heaven. This divine silence of all that 


is earthly and passionate is truly a feature of the mighty 
Catholic liturgy. There could be no better remedy for 
the humanism run riot that seems to engulf us on all 
sides than this taking up of man’s mind to the dis- 


interested and completely other-worldly praise of God 
and His Christ. 





USURY SUB JUDICE 
By tHe Rev. J. B. McLaveatin, O.8.B. 


(l) Why Sub Judice? 

(2) The Church’s Decisions. 

(3) Seeming Contradictions and Theologians’ Suggestions. 
(4) St. Thomas’ Teaching. 

(5) Conclusion. 


I. Wuy Sus Jupice? 


N 1873 the Sacred Council for the Propagation of the 
Faith sent an Instruction on Usury to its dependent 
Bishops, Vicars and Prefects Apostolic. This 
Instruction consisted of copies of all answers on 

the subject given by Rome since 1780, together with 
Benedict XIV’s Encyclical Vix pervenit of 1745, and a 
brief summing up of the present position. This summing 
up is in five points, which more briefly still are these :— 
I. No profit whatever can be taken from a loan 
(mutuuwm) merely because of the lending. 


II. If there is another title, not found in the very 
nature of every loan, profit may be taken. 


III. When the only visible title to take profit or 
interest on a loan is that the law of the land allows it, 
this title can be taken as sufficient in practice; and 
confessors must not disquiet penitents about it so long 
as this question remains sub judice and the Holy See 
has not explicitly decided it.) 

IV. This tolerance cannot be invoked to cover the 
slightest usury exacted from the poor; nor excessive 
tates beyond the limits of natural justice. 


V. ‘* Excessive ’’ rates cannot be defined by a general 


figure, since in each case we must consider each and 
every circumstance of place, person, and time. 


, Donec questio haec sub iudice pendeat, nec S. Sedes ipsam 
explicite definierit. 
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So the problem of usury is still swb judice, and has 
been for centuries. In the series of answers, the warning 
constantly recurs that penitents are not to be disquieted 
about taking the legal interest, provided they are willing 
to obey the decision of the Holy See when it comes. 
And repeatedly has a decision been asked for, but Rome 
has steadily refused to give it. A typical answer, in 
1840: ‘‘ As to usury in general, consult the decrees 
already given. As to the excessiveness of the profit, 
consult the Bishop, who will weigh the circumstances, 
and the practice prevailing among conscientious men at 
the time of the transaction, and say what is to be done.” 


The appeals for a decision arose, of course, from 
difference of opinion among the clergy; and Rome, as 
always, protected the freedom of each side to defend its 
own opinion on an undecided question; but not to defend 
extremes—that all interest is lawful, that no interest is 
lawful—nor to injure charity by calling the opposite 
opinion heretical. She also protected the freedom of 
the individual conscience, to take the interest which one 
side thought lawful. A confessor who thought it unlaw- 
ful might tell penitents his private opinion, but must 
leave them to act on their own opinion. Similarly a 
confessor who saw no harm in taking interest might tell 
his opinion and his reasons, but must not preach them 
as being the teaching of the Church. For the Church 
has not yet spoken. 


The position, therefore, is that there is a problem of 


usury which troubles consciences, and the Church has 
‘not decided it. Nor will she until discussion among 
theologians has been deep enough and accurate enough 
to lay bare the dividing line between ‘“‘ that fruit which 
is drawn from money by just right, and therefore can 
be kept both in law and in conscience; and that other 
fruit which is drawn from money wrongly, and therefore 


must be adjudged to be repaid, both by law and by 
conscience.’”* 


In studying the problem we have to look at the 
Church’s pronouncements; the apparent contradictions 
that meet us; and the suggestions theologians have made 
as to where lies the dividing line between lawful interest 
and sinful usury. 


* Benedict XIV, Vir pervenit, §10. 
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II. Tse Cuurcn’s DECcISIONsS. 


The question has been raised whether usury is for- 
pidden only by Church-law and State-law? The Church 
has always answered No; usury is forbidden by God’s 
natural law. This makes a great difference in the method 
of our inquiry. If it were only Church-law, we should 
be inquiring whether this or that comes under the terms 
of the law; for if not, it is not condemned. And we 
might suggest that the Church may well change her law 
some day. But since it is God’s law, the Church cannot 
change it. And our business is simply to see what 
exactly is the wrongness the Church had in mind; to 
clarify our view and make clear her teaching by con- 
trasting and distinguishing this wrong from other things 
which by natural law are right. 


No profit whatever may be taken for a mutuum as 
such. But compensation may be taken for the incidental 
cost to the lender—loss, expense, labour, risk. These 
two principles occur constantly in the Roman answers. 
Benedict XIV declares that there are many other lawful 
contracts, quite different from mutuwum; in which money 
is rightly put out to bring in an annual revenue, or to 
carry on lawful trade and business and reap from it 
honest profits. These contracts afford mankind a lawful 
means and method of maintaining and increasing human 
intercourse and profitable trade; to the general good. 


These principles, as well as the interim order that no 
one is to be disquieted for taking the interest allowed 
by civil law, reappear in the Codex of Canon Law. 


In Canon 1543 we have a definition of mutuwm instead 
of the name. 


If a fungible thing is given to someone, to be his, 
and he is to return the like quantity of the same 
goods later on, no profit can be taken by reason of 
this contract. 


In the second half of Canon 1543 we find the influence 
of the dispute about the interest allowed by civil law: 
First, the civil law cannot touch the principle of mutuum 
in which money is given. It can only deal with money 
lent. Next, the Church’s interim permission to take it 
could never be given, if taking it were wrong in itself. 
And lastly, the civil law cannot make it right or wrong, 
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but can only declare what rate of interest it will not 
punish as unjust. Reason must think out in each case 
what is a just interest. So we have the second half of 
Canon 1543: 


but in lending a fungible thing, it is not in itself 
wrong to stipulate for the legal interest, unless this 
is known to be excessive; or even for a higher interest 
if there be a just and adequate reason. 


The Codex of Canon Law orders that a nun’s dowry 
is to be put into “‘ safe, lawful, and interest-bearing 
investments ”’;> and prescribes what is to be done with 
the accrued interest and with the capital if she leaves, 
or goes to another convent. In the same way, monies 
given to endow a benefice‘ or for founding perpetual 
Masses, etc.,° are to be invested safely and to bear interest. 
In all these cases the donors evidently believe that the 
capital can earn interest and be kept intact permanently; 
and that this interest can with good conscience be used 
for the upkeep of religion. And the Church shows the 
same belief by prescribing that it shall be done. 


It is evident also that the Church and the donors see 
in these endowments something utterly different from 
the loan-contracts in which it is usury to take profit on 
the loan. Our Lord promised that the faithful will 
provide for those who preach the Gospel and for those 
who live the religious life of voluntary poverty. And 
the faithful do provide; not only daily bread, but also 
houses and lands, as He said; or they sell these, and 
‘‘ lay the money at the feet of the apostles.’’ They wish 
to endow religious houses permanently, as they endow 
schools and hospitals. 


All will feel at once that these good works ought to 
exist and be permanently endowed; and that it is 4 
reproach to the rich if the life of these good works is 
left to depend on daily begging. But when we consider 
simply the trustees of hospital or convent offering their 
money to business men in order to receive interest, it 
is not easy to see how this differs in theory from lending 
money at usury; nor to draw a line between them which 


3 549. 
* 1415. 
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will make plain that one is right and the other wrong. 


There is an illuminating decision of Leo X ‘“‘ Inter 
multiplices,’’ given at the Fifth Lateran Council, May 
4th, 1515. Charitable funds, called ‘‘ Montes pietatis,’’ 
were at work, lending to the poor without interest, but 
making a charge to cover working expenses. Without 
this charge, the organizers would clearly have had to 
meet the perpetual drain of working expenses and bad 
debts, after putting up the initial sum to be used for 
lending. The defender of this system quoted as an 
axiom: ‘‘ he who feels the benefit must also feel the 
burden.’’ The Pope approved the work as meritorious, 
and denied that the charge for working expenses was 
usurious in fact or even in look; nor was it an incitement 
to others to practice usury. But, he added, it would 
be far more perfect to endow these charities, so as to 
spare the poor at least half of the expenses.‘ 

Here we see the ‘‘ mutuum’’ in action; money given 
to the poor, who are to return the same amount later; 
the ‘‘ damnum emergens,’’ of working costs, which the 
borrower must pay for; and the ‘‘ endowment,’’ whereby 
the rich invest their money in some fruitful way, in order 
to secure a stable income for the charity. 


And here also we see the problem which the Church 
defers answering: When the rich invest their money to 
receive a stable income, how does that differ from usury ? 


Besides damnum emergens, lucrum cessans, periculum 
amittende sortis, periculum assumendi insolitos labores 
pro sortis reparatione are mentioned by the Holy Office 
(January 13th, 1780) as instances of the inconveniences 
to the lender which the borrower must pay for. The 
principle is that the borrower does not pay for the 
convenience to himself, but for the inconvenience to 
the lender. 

We picture a usurer as one who waits for people to 
fall into difficulties, helps them with a loan, and there- 
after preys on their earnings or income under the name 
of interest, and often seizes their property in lieu of 
arrears of interest. It is natural therefore to think that 
the sin of usury lies in robbing the poor because they 
are poor. Or in making a man pay interest on a loan 
that is not earning any interest for him. Or in 


*Denzinger, 739 or 624. 
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exorbitant interest. But the Church always insists that 
the sin is in the receiving any interest at all for money 
lent; a contract to do so is a sinful contract. She rejects 
the pleas that money makes money, that the borrower 
has the use of the’ other’s money for months or years, 
that people gladly pay hire for such use of money; these 
are of no effect to make a sin lawful. 


III. 





SEEMING CONTRADICTIONS AND THEOLOGIANS’ 
SUGGESTIONS. 


After reading the Church’s pronouncements, we are 
left with this problem. Endowments and dowries are 
to be invested so as to bring in an income. Yet it is 
wrong to take any interest whatever for the loan of 
money. How then are the dowries to earn income? And 
again: the only interest that can be lawfully received 
is by way of compensating us for the risk and the 
inconveniences of lending our money. How does this 
apply, when the reason why we are putting out our 
money is to make it safe and fruitful? 


Let us look at the suggestions that have been made 
for clearing up the problem. Some look at the fact that 
money does make money in trade and production; and 
deduce that it is right to take interest from a trader who 
will make profit from the loan. Or from a rich man, 
who can pay out of his unearned incomings. But not 
from the poor. Others draw the line between moderate 
interest, which leaves the trader a fair share of the prdfit, 
and excessive interest, which does not. Others suggest 
that if he wants the loan for trading he must pay 
interest; if he wants it for spending, the Church law 
forbids any interest. 


But all these suggestions are put out of court by 
Benedict XIV : 


No help towards clearing oneself from usury cad 
be got from the fact that the rate is not excessive 
but moderate; or that the borrower is not poor but 
rich; or that he will not leave the money idle, but 
will use it very profitably to increase his wealth.’ 


Thereupon, some thinkers bring the question of trading 


7 Vix pervenit, §3, I. 
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to the lender’s end of the transaction. They distinguish 
his business-money from his spending-money. The 
pusiness-money is, or is going to be, part of the venture 
by which he means to make profits, while the spending- 
money he merely means to spend. If you borrow his 
business-money, his profits will suffer; but not if you 
borrow his spending-money. Consequently he may 
charge you interest on his business-money. This plea 
is accepted by theologians and by the Church, in as far 
as it is part of the general principle that the borrower 
must compensate the lender for all loss, labour, risk, 
incurred in making the loan. 


But evidently this principle only safeguards the lender 
from loss. It does not justify his making a profit. It 
is therefore no help towards making an income out of 
a dowry. 


Two conditions must be kept in sight: one, that 
there really is one of these titles to compensation; 
the other, that nothing more is taken than is really 


due . . . in the judgment of upright and experienced 
men.° 


This principle is pressed logically in the answers from 
Rome, to forbid a standard rate of interest. For each 
case has its own circumstances of loss, labour, risk. 
Risk some times is not risk every time; great risk this 
time is not great risk every time. And if it be said that 
in every loan there is some risk, that plea also is dealt 
with in strict logic. Since the very nature of the loan 
forbids any interest being paid for the loan as such, and 
you say that every loan as such includes a risk; evidently 
paying for that risk would be paying for the loan as 
such; which is unlawful. 


Recent theologians on the other hand seek justifications 
for a standard rate of interest. And this, of course, is 
needed for the investment of dowries. 

The ‘‘ loss of the profits I was going to make with my 
business-money ’’ St. Thomas rejects; as it is selling 
profits which you have not got, and many a chance may 
stop your getting. Cajetan compares it to seed-corn in 
the stages of its growth. At first worth any other bushel 
of corn, at last worth its harvest. So business-money 


* Holy Office, January 13th, 1780. 
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in the end is worth the year’s return; and if you with- 
draw it when on the edge of success, or half way, and 
lend it, you are entitled to proportionate compensation 
from the borrower. You are not selling the profits which 
you have not yet got. You are selling what you have 
already—a probability of profits, which men would be 
glad to buy from you at a valuation. 


The principle, that the very lending of money can 
bring you no profit whatever, has driven theologians to 
concentrate on the “‘ extrinsic titles ’’ to payments, by 
reason of the circumstances of the loan. These extrinsic 
titles rest on the principle of compensation; and com- 
pensation for loss is not gaining profits. So they have 
sought for other extrinsic titles to justify the investing 
of dowries to get an income. One suggested that the 
plain duty of using an endowment for the purpose for 
which it was given entitles the holder to lend it out at 
interest. For it would be a breach of trust to spend, 
or live on the capital of money given to found a perpetual 
scholarship or a hospital-bed. But can the donor’s will 
entitle you to demand an interest which natural justice 
forbids ? 

Another suggested that the civil law’s sanction of 
interest is in itself a good title. And to meet the retort 
that the State cannot change the natural law and make 
wrong right, he said the two principles stand side by 
side without conflict. It is wrong to take interest merely 
because you have lent money; it is right to take it for 
the extrinsic reason, that the State says you may! A 
web of words, to blind the mind. The State might say 
the natural law is wrong. Or, it is right but we will 
defy it. Or it might say what the Church has said: if 
you take this interest, we will not disquiet you till the 
question is settled. None of these could conscience 
accept from the State. 


Others appealed to the principle that ‘‘ God has left 
the limits of private possession to be fixed by man’s 
own industry, and by the laws of individual races.” 
They argued that the State allowed interest because, I 
the judgment of experienced and upright men, the public 
good required that capital should be drawn into industry 
by the promise of interest, and this distributing of profits 


° Rerum Novarum, §7. 
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was fair to all parties. An unanswerable plea; but it 
has still to be reconciled with the principle that interest 
for the loan of money is in itself unjust. 


Benedict XIV says no one can help seeing that often 
one is bound to aid a man with a bare mutuum, a free 
loan. This binding can only be the bond of charity, 
not of justice. The suggestion was therefore made that 
to charge interest is only uncharitable, not unjust. But 
the same Pope insists that the interest received was 
obtained unjustly and must be paid back. Then it was 
urged that, when there is no call of charity requiring 
amutuum, we will make no mutuum, but a totally differ- 
ent contract—namely, that you are to pay interest !—and 
so the condemnations of mutuwum will not touch us. 
The Pope insisted that that paying interest is the very 
injustice that natural law forbids. 


Recent theologians justify interest as being compen- 
sation for lucrum cessans, for the profit we might get if 
we traded with the money. This is the very plea that 
St. Thomas rejected; the plea that we are selling to the 
borrower our profits—not the profits that we were 
getting, but the profits we might get if we invested the 
money in someone else’s business. Look at the broad 
position. I want to get an income from this sum of 
money. The Church says I may make it earn money 
by trading but not by lending. I do not want to trade 
nor to be partner in anyone else’s trade. How am [I to 
get income from the money? And theologians answer: 
Lend it, and exact interest; not because you lent it, but 
because your not trading leaves you without income. 
Call it compensation, not interest. 


In substance, this is saying : You may not take interest 
on a loan; but you may if you don’t want to trade. That 
8 an unworthy defence; and it is little wonder that 
people have said for centuries that it is only a question 
of names. The real reason why theologians defend 
loan-interest is that everyone feels it is right and good 
for national prosperity. It is unworthy to defend it by. 
Saying that changing its name will bring it within the 
letter of the law. 

In 1831 the Collegiate Chapter of Locarno suggested 
that possibly the interest-bearing loan into which they 


wanted to put their capital might be one of those other 
B 
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contracts diverse prorsus nature a mutui natura which 
Benedict XIV said may be rightly made, either to bring 
in a yearly income or to get honest profits by trading. 


It may be that this is the true solution. And if 0, 
it would mean that all the above entanglements and 
contradictions arose from applying the law of mutuum 
to contracts utterly different from mutuwm. 


The root of the difference between mutuum and all 
the other contracts lies in the axiom Res fructificat 
domino. When the loan is made, who now owns the 
money—the lender? or the borrower? For only to its 
owner can it bring profits. 


For light on this, let us turn to St. Thomas. First, 
he writes on usury, on trading for profit, on investing 
for profit, without feeling or seeing the difficulty that 
has hampered theologians in recent centuries; the 
difficulty of reconciling the practice of living on the 
interest of one’s capital with the teaching that natural 
justice forbids any interest whatever for the mere lending 
of money. 


We have two things to watch for while we read his 
teaching; what is the intrinsic wrong he sees in interest 


for a loan; and what does he teach about the use of money 
as distinguished from the ownership. 


IV. Sr. THomas’ TEACHING. 
St. Thomas’ teaching is this: 
(A) Money was invented for making exchanges.” 
(8) Now there are two kinds of exchangings.” 
One, the housewife’s buying and selling to meet the 


needs of her house; or the town clerk’s buying and 
selling for the needs of the town. 


The other exchanging is the trader’s; who makes 4 
business of it; buying, not for his needs, but in order 
to sell at a profit.” : 

(c) In the second kind of exchanging, money is the 
material and the instrument by which the trader gains 


© JJ, I, q. 78, art. 1. 
"77, 4, 
277, 4, ad 2. 
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his: profits. It may be his own money; or someone 
else’s who lets him use it.* Or even someone else’s from 
whom he has got it dishonestly.” 


In the first kind of exchanging, money is simply one 
of the two things exchanged. First it was yours, now 
it is his.” 

(p) This first kind must be an exchange of equal for 
equal, or else one party is being robbed and can claim 
restitution.” ra 

In the second kind, the trader’s whole purpose is to 
use his money to gain more money. If it be asked is 
it right to want to gain profit from your money, St. 
Thomas answers that it is right if your motive is right. 
If it is, e.g., to support your family, help others, provide 
the country with useful things, it is right. But if you 
want more money simply to make more and more, you 
are feeding insatiable avarice.“ Here is no suggestion 
that profit-making is wrong in itself, like usury. 

(z) In the first, the housewife’s kind of exchange, the 
use of the money goes with the ownership. When you 
= him the use of the money, you give him the money 
itself.” 

But, in the second, the use is separated from the 
ownership. For the trader sometimes has the use of 
other people’s money also, and must pay a share of 
profits to the owners of the money. For the money can 
fructify only for its owner.” 

(Ff) Thus money has two uses. In the housewife’s 
hands it is simply a thing to be exchanged for something 
of equal value; and in such exchanges inequality is 
injustice. This St. Thomas calls the proper and principal 
use of money, inseparable from its ownership.” 


878, 3, ad 1, and 3. 
478, 2, ad 5. 
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In the trader’s hands, money is used as the material 
and the instrument by which profit is made. This use 
is separated from the ownership in every investment.* 


It is plain that when St. Thomas was proving that — , 
the use cannot be separated from the ownership and sold — ; 
separately, he meant us to notice that he was her § . 
speaking of the first use only: proprius et principalis — 
pecuniz usus est ipsius consumptio seu distractio, — , 
secundum quod in commutationibus expenditur;* not 
of the use in which the owner committit pecuniam 
suam vel mercatori vel artifici per modum societatis 
culusdam; and the dominium pecuniw suze remanet § 
eius, ita quod cum periculo ipsius mercator de ea | 
negotiatur vel artifex operatur.™ 


(G) In the first use no profit can be made by either 
party. In the second, the trader or craftsman makes 
profits for the owners of the money he is using.” 


Another problem is evidently awaiting us. The trader 
makes a business of exchanging, for the one purpose 
of making profits. Natural justice requires that in every 
exchange equal must be exchanged for equal. Since 
this principle prevents the. lender from making any 
profit at all out of his exchanges, how does it allow the 
trader to make profit out of his? 


The trader buys on purpose to sell again. He must 
pay the fair wholesale price, and charge the fair retail 
price. Each price varies within a certain margin; also 
it changes from time to time, from place to place. He 
takes advantage of these changes, and sells for more 
than he paid; but both prices are fair. He improves 
his wares, if only by packing them ready to carry. He 
risks loss in carrying them to where they are wanted. 
All these are fair reasons for adding to the retail price. 
But the main reason for the retail price is that the man 
who thus serves the public, by bringing within reach 
what they need, has a right to support his family by 
his work, and a right to a reasonable reward for the 
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erial service he does, a reasonable share of the wealth he 
| use § produces or puts within reach.” 


How much of all this applies to the Iender? He, too, 
that — may have risks, trouble and labour, expenses and losses, 
sold — jn raising the money to lend. For all these the borrower 
here — must compensate him. But these are all outer accidents, 
palis — which may or may not accompany the loan. We must 
ctio, | compare the loan itself with the trader’s trading. 


; The trader’s profit comes from the difference between 
toll two fair exchanges. In the one he buys goods for £100; 
tatis | in the other he sells them for £105. But the usurer 
wishes in a single transaction to exchange £100 for £105. 
7S This is the wrongness that the Church has seen to be 
forbidden by God’s natural law of justice.” 


Is it a single transaction? Yes. Just as buying goods 
akes and paying money for them months after is a single 

exchange, so borrowing and repaying is a single exchange; 
‘ader and, in both transactions, equal must be exchanged for 
pose equal. 
very (x) St. Thomas points out the crucial question which 
INCE decides what kind of contract is made: Who now owns 
aly the money? And the test: If the money is lost, who 
r the bears that loss? He is the owner. 

In a loan: here is the money, to spend as you will. 

must That makes you the owner, for I have transferred to 
etail § you my right to spend it. 


- In an investment: here is the money, to use in your 
wall business as we arranged. That leaves me the owner. 
coves | In investing money in the business of production or 
He exchange, I entrust my money to you to use in the 
ited. business. Your gain is the increase of business and 
rice. profit, from having larger capital to work with. My 


man gain is a share of the profit. And the exchange between 
each us is that I give you the trading-use of my money: you 
> by give me a proportionate share of each year’s profits when 
- the there are any. 


It seems plain also that this trading-use of money 
(which is thus actually entrusted to a trader to gain 
profits for the owner) could quite reasonably be hired 


78, 4, 
"78, 2, ad 4. 
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out to him for a term of years at an agreed rate; or 
could be sold in perpetuity to a town council or a 
government. 


Suppose that I would prefer a steady income, even 
if the total after many years is a little less. And I 
offer you the trading-use of my money in exchange for 
a fixed interest, leaving to you my fluctuating dividends. 
If you also prefer that arrangement, it seems a perfectly 
just variation of my share of the profits. If the business 
fails, the loss of my money still falls on me. 


Suppose again that a middleman sees that he could 
make a living by paying me and others the steady 
incomes we want and receiving the fluctuating dividends 
from traders. We entrust our money to be used in the 
middleman’s business. And his business consists in 
entrusting money to traders to be used in their businesses. 
If the traders fail, the middleman’s business bears the 
loss. If his business fail, we bear the loss of our own 
money. This also seems a fair system of investment. 
In the parable, the servant who dared not trust himself 
to trade successfully was told that he should have given 
the money to the banker and thus gained usury for his 
lord. 


V. CONCLUSION. 


Money-contracts therefore are of two utterly different 
kinds; those that earn for the lender, and those that 
earn for the borrower. 


This is not a mere verbal distinction. When the 
money is the lender’s, his ownership shows itself in four 
ways: (1) The money can be used only for the business 
or enterprise for which he gave it; he can prosecute for 
misappropriation if the borrower use it for any other 
purpose. (2) He owns a share in the business, and can 
sell that share. (3) If the enterprise fail and the money 
be lost, his is the loss. (4) If profits be earned, he owns 
a share of them. 


Whereas when the money becomes the borrower's 
(1) he can use it as he will, just as the rest of his 
property. (2) None of his property is under the lender's 
control. (3) If he lose the money or waste it, he is still 
bound to pay back the whole sum. (4) All or any of 
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his property can be seized for the debt; as is done under 
an LOU. 

From these principles there seem to follow certain 
rules in practice. 


Lenders such as pawnbrokers, who give people money 
to spend and get it back by selling the borrower’s goods 
if necessary, can charge only on extrinsic titles. And 
these extrinsic titles as we have seen do not entitle them 
to make profit but only to escape loss. They would 
suffer loss if the charges did not provide a living for 
those employed in the lending. Also, the charge for 
tisk of bad debts must in practice provide a surplus, 
or else it will show a deficit. 


Investors who risk their money in trade or other 
enterprise can rightly take their share of the profits. 


The safe securities spoken of in the Canon Law are 
safe only as trustee securities are safe; that is, compara- 
tively safe, in that the concern is not likely to fail. But 
if it does fail, the loss is ours. 

If we so lend money that we can sell up the borrower 
in order to get it back, and at the same time expect the 
money in his hands to earn interest for us, we are 
committing the sin of usury. 

It seems to me that these are the truths that St. 
Thomas saw; and that in the light of these truths, none 
of the difficulties above mentioned can arise. 





THE FLIGHT FROM PITY 
By ARNOLD LUNN. 


RECENT survey of knowledge for young people 

in which the existence of God was denied, and 

in which Mohamet was, and Christ was not, 

thought worthy of mention, was defended by 
the publisher as a manifesto for the sermon on the 
Mount, and by its editress as a magnificent exposition 
of practical Christianity. Had this lady been asked to 
define ‘‘ practical Christianity,’’ she would almost cer- 
tainly have replied by quoting the second of the two 
great commandments: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’’ But neighbour-loving, though a part, is not 
the whole of Christianity. This, indeed, would seem to 
have been Christ’s view. But then, of course, Christ 
may not have been a practical Christian. Nothing, in 
the opinion of the nfodern world, could be less practical 
than the first great commandment: ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy strength.”’ 


Both commandments are: difficult. It is much easier 
to believe in God than to love Him, and it is far less 
easy to love our neighbour than to devise schemes for 
his improvement. ‘‘ Practical Christianity ’’ in practice 
too often means the denial of the first commandment, 
and the translation of the second commandment into a 
Five Year Plan for the regimentation of our neighbours. 


When I hear people talking glibly about practical 
Christianity and neighbour-loving, I am always reminded 
of the Modernist clergyman in that glorious book, Father 
Malachy’s Miracle. 


‘TIT am afraid, sir,’’ said Father Malachy, ‘‘ that you 
are not a Christian.”’ : 


“Not as you interpret the word, perhaps,’’ replied 
the Rev. Humphrey Hamilton. ‘‘ But if by being 4 
Christian is meant serving others and not self, then I 
think I may humbly claim that distinction.’’ 


‘* T have always noticed,’’ said Father Malachy, ‘‘ that 


heretics and unbelievers are the first to take credit for 
24 
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observing a commandment so difficult that even the saints 
of God boggled over it.’’ 


Much of what passes for philanthropy in the modern 
world is not philanthropy in the exact sense of the term, 
for these alleged philanthropic activities are often inspired 
not by ‘‘ love of man ”’ but by ambition, self-importance, 
or that creative instinct which finds expression not only 
in art but also in organization and reconstruction. 


‘‘ They analysed helpfulness recently,’’ writes Father 
Ronald Knox, ‘‘in the psychological laboratory at 
Pharsalia, Ore. The analysis showed, I am told, the 
following results :— 


Love of interference ... nfs ... 32 per cent. 
Pride of workmanship sea ave 
Desire for gratitude ... a et ae 
Desire for admiration a ae 
Self-importance oe bis ee 
Reaction from suppressed contempt 9 
Genuine moral altruism _... on i si 


9? 


Philanthropy, in the exact sense of the word, love of 
man, is seldom found excepting in a religious setting, 
for it is one thing to work for the benefit of humanity, 
as many secularists have done, it is quite another matter 
tolove men. Indeed, there would seem to be a necessary 
connection between the first and the second great com- 
mandments, for the saints aflame with the love of God 
have found it easier than other people to love their 
neighbours. 


Much of what passes for pity in the modern world is 
not pity in the proper sense of the term, or rather it is 
pity as defined by the cynical Hobbes as ‘‘ the imagining 
to oneself of a woe.’’ It is an objection to being reminded 
of the existence of pain. The thought of suffering affects 
many people like a harsh colour or the sound of a knife 
scraped along a stone wall. 

Man is made in the image of God, and few men, 
whatever their creed, are completely pitiless. Yet the 
comparative absence of compassion was one of the most 
striking features of the pre-Christian world, and is one 
of the consequences which always seem to follow the 
decline of Christianity. 


It is interesting to compare Stoicism, not the least 
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admirable aspect of the classical world, not only with 
modern humanitarianism, which in some respects it so 
closely resembles, but also with the God-inspired 
philanthropy of the great saints. 

The great Roman Stoics were groping after some 
theory of natural justice, but their humanitarianism 
was academic and cold and sterile. Christianity began 
by revolutionizing the status of the slave, and finally 
brought about the disappearance of slavery. The process 
was slow, too slow, but the Christian leaven had worked 
from the first, and ultimately permeated civilization with 
its influence. The Stoic apothegms in favour of liberty 
and natural law, though they were to influence the 
French and American revolutionists many centuries 
later, had no influence whatever on the status of the 
contemporary slave. 

Cassius, a famous Stoic, pleaded, for instance, with 
the Roman Senate for the rigid enforcement of the cruel 
law which decreed that if a slave murdered his master, 
every slave under that roof should be executed. Cassius 
was successful, and six hundred slaves were put to death 
because one of them had slain his master. Slaves who 
were past their work were often conveyed to an island 
in the Tiber and left to die of hunger. 

Mr. Edwyn Bevan cites as evidence of the Roman 
attitude to slaves the following casual utterance of 
Horace’s: “‘ If you have a slave crucified because he has 
taken a sly taste of the dish he is bringing you, you are 
justly thought to be abnormally ferocious. But if you 
cut a friend for some slight offence, how much worse an 
action.”’ 

No Stoic protested against the methods adopted for 
getting rid of unwanted children. Poor parents often 
placed their children at the foot of the Lactarian column, 
and rich mothers who were anxious for a male heir often 
discarded their superfluous daughters in the same place. 
Many of these children died; and the less fortunate were 
carried off by slave dealers. Pliny, a distinguished 
Stoic, refers casually to the fact that the brains and 
marrow of these children were keenly sought after by 
superstitious persons. Seneca, who covered unending 
reams of paper with copybook maxims about virtue, 


praised on eugenic grounds the exposure of deformed 
children. 
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It is true that an occasional Stoic satisfied his con- 
science by an academic gesture of disapproval, but it 
needed the dynamic force of Christianity to transform 
academic humanitarianism into irresistible action. The 
Stoics, for instance, mildly disapproved of the amphi- 
theatre, but their disapproval was inspired not by any 
compassion for those who died to make a Roman holiday, 
but by the belief that such scenes should not appeal to 
the cultured Stoic. What pleasure, asks Cicero, can a 
cultured man derive from seeing some poor wretch torn 
to pieces by wild beasts? Sed quae potest homini polito 
delectatio? Cicero, in other words, felt a cultured disdain 
for people who enjoyed these scenes of horror, but he 
felt no pity for the victim of the Games. 

Cicero urged his politer readers to stop away from the 
Games; he did not urge them to stop the Games. And 
so the Games continued until a monk called Telemachus, 
who was certainly not a homo politus, was impolite 
enough to register a rude and vulgar protest by leaping 
into the arena himself. He sealed his protest with his 
blood, and from that moment the Games ceased. The 
dynamic force of a humanitarianism inspired by the love 
. — succeeded where academic humanitarianism had 
ailed. 

Now the force which impelled Telemachus into the 
arena was a new force. Compassion had no place in 
the Stoic scheme. Seneca summed up the attitude of 
the Stoic when he declared that we should show clemency, 
but that we should try not to feel pity. 


The slow growth of pity, almost unknown in the 
classical world, is described by the atheists as the slow 
progress of civilization. It is a strange coincidence, 
however, that the reforms which the humanist credits 
to an abstraction called progress were first introduced 
in Christian lands and tardily adopted by such non- 
Christian countries as had come under the influence of 
Christian thought. It is at least significant that almost 
all those who have passed on the torch of protest against 
cruelty and oppression have claimed an apostolic suc- 
cession derived from Christ. The reformers who rejected 
Christianity attacked abuses by appealing to Christians 
to practice the principles for which Christ died. For 
Christians, indeed, as I remarked in my controversy 
with Mr. Joad, have heen alternately incited to reform 
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by the appeal of saints, and goaded into reform by the 
taunts of sceptics. Atheists, as we have seen, all 
unconsciously appeal to the Christian standard whe 
they claim to be exponents of practical Christianity. 
What atheist ever professed to believe in ‘* practical 
Buddhism ’’? 

‘* Since Christ came into the world, there has no 
longer been a world without Christ: He entered into it 
like a dye, the stain of which no amount of washing 
will remove: like a drop of God’s blood which remains 
ineffacably there.’ 

And when Christ is forgotten, the flight from pity 
begins. The Renaissance was the re-birth not only of 
the Roman arch, but also of Roman pitilessness. The 
hospitals which had been built in honour of Christ began 
to decline when men celebrated the re-birth of Apollo. 
““'When the pagan pomp of the Renaissance unfurled 
itself,’’ writes Father Martindale, ‘‘ care for human 
misery disappeared. When the beauty of the body was 
being worshipped, the very sight of sick or ugly bodies 
was abominated. The hospitals became plague spots of 
moral as well as of physical horror.’’ 

The hold of Christianity is always precarious, and 
where that hold is relaxed, the ancient brutality returns. 
Nowhere will you find a greater lack of interest i 
individual suffering, or a completer lack of interest i 
misfits and social failures than in one great Europeat 
country which has formally apostatized from the 
Christian faith. 

Humanitarianism approaches the old standards of the 
Roman Stoics when it retreats from Christianity. If 
religion declines we shall witness an increasing tendency 
to be interested in health statistics rather than in the 
sick, in averages rather than in individuals. The cull 
of efficiency will gradually oust the instinct of compassion. 

A well-known doctor recently commented in DY 
presence on the growing impatience in medical circle 
with incurables, for an incurable spoils hospital statistics. 
He believes that there is a growing demand for the 
painless extinction of incurable and bedridden paupes 
a demand which is a logical deduction from the premis 
of atheistic humanitarianism. 


‘ Wittig, quoted by Ida Condenhove in The Burden of Belief. 
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Humanitarianism divorced from religion soon dissolves 
into an irrational sentimental worship of abstractions 
such as humanity. Of all forms of idolatry, humanity- 
worship is perhaps the silliest, silly and yet pathetic, 
for there is pathos in the attempts of men to satisfy 
with husks their hunger for God. 


Humanity-worship is the theme of Men in White, 
which has played to full houses both in London and in 
New York. Dr. Braddock consecrates his life to Humanity 
with a capital H. Nothing matters to Dr. Braddock 
but medical science. He is the most exacting of task- 
masters, for he expects his students to sacrifice, as he 
has sacrificed, ease and comfort, pleasure and love, on 
the altar of Humanity. 


The keynote of the play is provided by a scene between 
Dr. Braddock and the young woman whom he has just 
persuaded to sacrifice her lover to her lover’s profession. 
The marriage must be postponed for many years in order 
that the young doctor may spend his youth working 
some eighteen hours a day under the exacting eye of 
Dr. Braddock. ‘‘ You don’t matter,’’ says Dr. Braddock 
cheerfully to the lady, ‘“‘I don’t matter. Humanity 
alone matters.” A sentiment which does more credit 
to his heart than to his head. Humanity is a collection 
of “ you’s’’ and ‘‘I’s.’”’ If you don’t matter and if I 
don’t matter, humanity doesn’t matter, for the sum of 
an infinite number of zeros equals zero. 


And note that Braddock does not say: ‘‘ You matter, 
but the part matters less than the whole, and therefore 
you matter less than humanity.’’ He says: ‘‘ You don’t 
matter at all.” 


Christ commanded us to worship God and to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. Worship humanity, says the 
modern humanitarian, and hate yourself like your 
neighbour. Neither he nor you matter. 


“The world and its future,’’ writes Mr. H. G. Wells, 
“is not for feeble folk any more than it is for selfish 
folk. It is not for the multitude but for the best. The 
best of to-day will be the commonplace of to-morrow. 
If I am something of a social leveller, it is not because 
I want to give silly people a good time, but because I 
want to make opportunity universal, and not miss out 
oe single being who is worth while.”’ 
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‘* Let the Lord God be praised in all his creatures,” 
said St. Francis. For in the sight of God there is no 
single being who is not worth while. 


The further that men move from the Christian doctrine 
of the infinite value of every human soul, the more 
rapidly will they approach the Utopia of the humanist 
in which the unfit and the incurables will be peacefully 
extinguished with all possible humanity by the most 
kindly of humanitarians. 


And if there were no other world but this, there is 
a great deal to be said for eliminating from the contest 
those who have no chance of a prize. But, if Christianity 
be true, the greatest of all prizes is within the reach 
of all. 


Mr. Wells does not want to give silly people a good 
time, and if this world be all, Mr. Wells is right. If 
the grave ends all there is no real reason why we should 
waste effort over the foolish and the unintelligent. | 
am not attacking Mr. Wells; on the contrary, I am 
grateful to him for stating so lucidly the conclusions 
which follow logically from the humanist premise. The 
humanitarianism which pretends to be concerned with 
the fate of ‘‘ feeble folk ’’ and “‘ silly people ’’ is, as 
Mr. Wells states by implication, a parasitic growth on 
the Christianity which it rejects. 


The humanitarianism which wishes to ‘‘ make oppor- 
tunity universal,’’ and which is prepared to sacrifice 
“silly people ’’ on the altar of efficiency is alone 
inconsistent and illogical. And for this reason, if for 
no other, “‘ silly people ’’ who are silly enough to believe 
that they have as much claim to a good time as Mr. 
Wells will be very silly indeed if they entrust their 
destinies to leaders who share Mr. Wells’s views. 
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THE REFORMATION MIND 


By THE Rev. ANDREW Beck, A.A., B.A. 


HE more one studies that strange phenomenon, the 
Reformation in England, the more difficult does 
it become to disentangle and classify the various 
causes which eventually produced such a complete 

religious change in this country, and such an alteration 
in the English attitude of mind not only to God and 
the Catholic Church, but also to the State and to fellow 
men. The outstanding characteristic of the Reforma- 
tion was the change in the external form of religious 
worship which it produced—the destruction of the Mass 
and the substitution of a vernacular liturgy. This point 
tends to make us look upon the Reformation as uniquely 
a religious movement and to forget other aspects of it. 
Of course, it was a religious movement, but during the 
sixteenth century it was not always so consciously a 
Protestant movement as we are now inclined to think. 
The ‘‘ under-mind ”’ of the Reformation was not always 
> spirit which was most in evidence on the surface of 
things. 

An attempt to understand the working out of the 
Reformation brings with it the feeling that the question 
is not always approached from the right angle, or per- 
haps that there is a point of view which is not sufficiently 
dwelt upon when the whole movement is considered. 


When we look back to them from the present we can 
see the shaping of events over long periods of time, and 
we therefore tend to judge the past by our knowledge of 
the present. That is a Whig failing and leads to false 
judgments in history. Yet it is what we so frequently 
—though perhaps unconsciously—do when we look back 
on the Reformation. We think of the camps of 
Catholicism and Protestantism as clearly divided almost 
from the beginning, and we forget that the leaders of the 
Reformation, Luther, Calvin, and in our own country 
men like Cranmer, Thomas Cromwell, Northumberland, 


‘See The Whig Interpretation of History, by H. Butterfield, 
G. Bell & Sons. 


21 
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Cecil, Gresham, were really lapsed Catholics. A study 
of the question of Catholic assistance at the new Prayer 
Book service makes clear how vague and shadowy was 
the border-line between the two parties. The teaching 
of the Church on communicatio in sacris was only with 
difficulty imposed on English Catholics even after the 
Elizabethan persecution was well under way. Dr. 
Meyer has shown that the ‘‘ apostasy from the Catholic 
church did not therefore take place suddenly and of set 
purpose, but was the result of silent compromise with 
conscience ’’;? and Professor G. M. Trevelyan, though a 
great follower of the Whig tradition, has admirably 
said : ‘‘ Those who conceive of opinion in Tudor England 
as sharply divided between two mutually exclusive and 
clearly defined parties of Catholic and Protestant, can 
never understand the actual course taken by the 
Reformation before the latter years of Elizabeth. Opinion 
was in the making, not yet made. Honest men as well 
as time-servers were perpetually altering their views. 
Few held a consistent body of doctrine which would 
have satisfied the Catholic or Protestant partisans of a 
later day.’’® 


There are two points especially which it seems neces- 
sary to bear in mind in trying to form a just appreciation 
of cause and effect in the sixteenth century. The first 
is that the clergy as a whole failed to appreciate the 
situation at all under Henry VIII and that there was 
good ground for the anti-clerical feeling which allowed 
the first steps in the Reformation to be taken with such 
apparent ease in England. The second is that, even 
before the actual break, a growing commercial spirit had 
in great measure “‘ secularized ’’ the Tudor mind, and 
it was this spirit which in the main directed the 
Reformation. 


That there was popular dislike of the clergy in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries is well known, 
and the manifestations arising from Hunne’s case, fot 


2 England the Catholic Church Under Queen Elizabeth, p. 7. 
The letter to Cardinal Morone in 1567 (Appendix XII) and the 
quotation on p. 69 from Pedro de Ribadeneyra, 8.J., show that 
the matter was not by any means settled in practice by the reply 
to Quadra’s question in 1562. 

’ History of England, Part II, Chapter III. The whole chapter 
is worth reading. 
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example, though spectacular, are in their general trend 
typical of the attitude of Londoners towards the clergy 
of their day. FitzJames, the Bishop of London, said of 
them that ‘‘ if Abel had been a priest, Cain would have 
been acquitted by a jury of London citizens.’’* What 
strikes the student of the social scene in the early six- 
enth century is the almost complete absence of spiritual 
depth in those who were expected to be the leaders of the 

le in holiness, religion and prayer. The hierarchy 
of 1531 made a pitiful mess of its opportunity to vindi- 
cate the spiritual in face of the King’s demand for sub- 
mission.© Blessed John Fisher alone of the Bishops 
resisted at the critical moment. But he was admittedly 
the exception, ‘‘ the holy man of his time ’’; and in this 
fact alone we have a clue to the success of the Reforma- 
tion movement and a very striking commentary on the 
martyr bishop’s own words: ‘‘In the days of the Apostles 
were no chalices of gold, but many golden priests; but 
now there be many chalices of gold, but almost no golden 
priests.’” Warham even went so far as to forge Fisher’s 
name and seal on the paper presented to Henry declaring 
that all the Bishops agreed that he had a case to put 
before the Legatine Court. Of them all Wolsey had 
probably been the worst so far as moral life and depth of 
personal devotion are concerned. Yet, without Wolsey’s 
sensuality, we see something of the empty hardness and 
formality which religion had come to mean to these men 
in the brilliant pen-picture of Dr. Stokesley given by 
Dr. David Mathew and his brother in The Reformation 


‘Cf. J. Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England, 
Vol. I, pp. 278-284; History of the English Church, Chapter III, 
Trevelyan, op. cit., p. 288; Fisher, Political History of England, 
Vol. V, pp. 133, 134, 208-210. 

‘See The Hierarchy That Failed, by Fr. Philip Hughes in 
the Clancy Review, Vol. I, No. 1, January, 1931. Fr. Hughes 
sums up: “ They were the practical men of the time, and it 
8 only fair to see them for what they were, not so much 
eclesiastics over-occupied with the King’s business, as trained 
and competent civil servants who happened to be clerics, to 
whom, because they happened to be clerics, fell the distinction, 
the honours, the wealth—and the sacrament—of the episcopate.” 

* Bridgett, Blessed John Fisher, p. 168. There is a vivid 
description of the scene in Hackett’s Henry the Eighth, pp. 

-273. The incident is somehow typical of the whole attitude 
of the Bishops. 
Cc 
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and the Contemplative Life.’ He was efficient; hard 
where money was concerned; academic. His religion 
was a ‘* conventional and arid observance,’’ quite failing 
to understand the sacramental piety of Catherine, 
Blessed Thomas More, too, has a bitter description of the 
clerics who came to Lambeth in 1534 to take the oath of 
Succession, and refers to the whole episode as “ playing 
a pageant.’’ The spiritual dignity of their priesthood 
sat lightly upon them. 


When the first blow fell the Church in England was in 
a bad way. It was led by the successors of ‘‘ tough 
prelate-politicians like Beaufort and Morton and Wolsey, 
and the men who helped to burn St. Joan and to pillory 
well-meaning reformers like Bishop Pecocke.’* The 
appearance of religion continued, but the ‘“‘ under- 
mind’’ of prelates, ecclesiastics and courtiers was 
secularized. On religion in such a state fell Henry’s 
demand for submission to the Royal will. And the 
hierarchy, at the crisis, failed. 

If such were the leaders, what can be said of the com- 
mon people? We can perhaps form an estimate of their 
scale of values by examining their attitude towards 


wealth and the means of acquiring it. This is the second 
point which must be borne in mind in discussing the 
Reformation in England. In its early history it was not 
a religious movement at all. ‘It was political in its chief 
developments, and economic in its atmosphere. And 


cé > 


even ‘‘ economic ”’ is too high-sounding a name for the 
whole process. It was a product of staleness and formal- 
ism in religion, and the motive behind almost the whole 
of it was cupidity—a desire for wealth, and, in many 
cases, power. The attitude of men towards money in 
the early years of that century was different from what 
we are sometimes told was the medieval attitude, and 
it shows that even before any religious break the Tudor 
‘“*under-mind ’’ was already separating itself from the 
traditional teaching of the Church. Professor Constant, 


7 pp. 178-181. 


8 Christopher Dawson, Medieval Religion, p. 194. For More’s 
remark, Lives of the English Martyrs, edited by Dom Bede 
Camm, Vol. I, p. 200. To the disgrace of English Catholics 
this book is now out of print. It is to be hoped that the whole 
series will be re-issued in time for the approaching four 
hundredth Anniversary of the first martyrdoms. 
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in his recently translated book, The Reformation in 
England, has a first chapter which brings chastening 
reflections to the Catholic reader; and he sums up 
vigorously: ‘“‘ The Reformation in this country was 
brought about solely by a grievance of a practical order 
intimately bound up with a question of money.’” 


It has been customary for some time to say that 
economic individualism, selfish money-seeking, com- 
mercial enterprise divorced from morality, and in 
general the ‘* big-business ’’ mind owe their growth and 
development to Calvinism. The implication frequently 
seems to be that without Calvin and without the Re- 
formation movement which was systematized by Calvin, 
this development of organized money-making, of credit 
finance and their trail of attendant dealings and subter- 
fuges would not have taken place. Max Weber 
originated the theory in its modern form in 1905. He 
has been followed in Germany by Werner Sombart and 
others, in England by Professor George O’Brien, 
especially in An Essay on the Economic Effects of the 
Reformation, and with a good many restrictions and 
qualifications by Professor R. H. Tawney.” 


There can be no doubt that the Reformation did 
materially help in the growth of the ‘‘ Capitalist spirit,’’ 
but evidence is accumulating which tends to show that 
this spirit did not take its origin in the Reformation 
movement, but was already active and flourishing in the 
later Middle Ages. The opinion might even be hazarded 
that, in England at least, the position was reversed, and 
that the Reformation was not so much a cause of the 
growth of that spirit as an effect of its already well- 
established activity. 


Credit transactions of all kinds were far more com- 
mon throughout the Middle Ages than is generally 


*Page 31. On p. 413, n. 64, he also gives Charles V’s opinion 
of the Reformation in England in 1539. The aim of the English 
King and of the Lutherans, according to the Emperor, was 
“to usurp ecclesiastical property, and shake off the yoke of 
the Apostolic See.” 


” Especially in Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. Cf. also 
Ciercy Review, February, 1934, ‘“‘ Catholic Teaching and Big 
Business ’; The Month, August, 1926, “‘ How the Reformation 
Dechristianized Economics,” and April, 1932, ‘“ Calvinism and 
‘Big Business.’ ”’ 
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realized, and the idea that medieval society was 
‘“ static ’’ has been found to be less than half a truth. 
In the thirteenth century the produce of Papal tithes 
was sold in open market against bills of exchange; while 
the reference in Matthew Paris to the Caursines is well 
known. They “cloaked their usury under a show of 
trade,’’ and got 60 per cent. per annum on their loans.” 
In the fourteenth century financial operations of almost 
all kinds were fairly common. Money-lending was 
carried on in a big way despite ecclesiastical, govern- 
mental and local prohibitions, and under Edward III 
there were, in London at least, the beginnings of 
banking.” 

In this country it was the late Sir William Ashley who 
first tried to give a clear, unbiassed and fairly complete 
view of the doctrine and practice of the later medieval 
canonists with regard to usury. The position has been 
clarified by other students, especially Professor R. H. 
Tawney, and quite recently by Dr. H. H. Robertson in 
Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism.® 


The last-named writer has spoilt what could otherwise 
have been a very important contribution to Economic 
History by his querulous and bickering tone, especially 
in dealing with Weber and Sombart, his lack of detach- 
ment, and his stupid treatment of Jesuit teaching on 
economic matters.“ He has, however, two valuable 
chapters on Pre-Reformation Capitalism and _ the 
Renaissance State, showing with many further examples 
that commercial enterprises were in a highly organized 
state long before the Reformation, and that such modern 
business methods as discounting of bills, insurance 
transactions and double-entry book-keeping were not 
only well known but in active use throughout Europe, 


1 Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 
Vol. I, pp. 207, 208. 


2G. Unwin, Finance and Trade Under Edward III, p. 26. 
S. B. Terry, The Financing of the Hundred Years War, p. 101. 
A. P. Usher, The Origins of Banking: The Primitive Bank of 
Deposit 1200-1600. Economic History Review, April, 1934. 

13 Cambridge University Press, 1933, 10s. 6d. 

14 Perhaps this was feliz culpa, for it provoked the admirable 
The Economic Morals of the Jesuits, by Fr. J. Bodrick, 8.J. 


(C.U.P., 1934, 5s.). See also a witty article in The Month, 
June, 1934. 
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especially in Italy and Flanders.” He points out, too, 
that no specific legal system, whether influenced by the 
revival of Roman Law or by the continuation of Common 
Law, was exclusively productive of individualist ideas, 
but rather that the individualist spirit was so strong 
that it could over-ride any form of law and adapt any 
system to its own purpose.“ And that purpose was 
summed up in the making of money. 

The big check on this spirit had been the canonist 
insistence on the evil of lending at interest without 
sharing risk. Once, however, it had become practically 
possible to lend money at interest even when risk was 
not shared, the way was open for investment of capital 
and in most cases a high rate of return was possible. 
It is well to remember that this breach in the old Catholic 
doctrines on usury had been made before the Reforma- 
tion—or rather that so many external circumstances had 
entered into play that there was nearly always a valid 
excuse for taking interest on a loan. Theologians like 
Gabriel Biel (d. 1495), John Eck (1515) and John Major 
(1469-1550), and even saints like St. Antonino of 
Florence and St. Bernardine of Siena, had to modify 
traditional teaching to suit new conditions which sprang 
up with the increase of commerce and competitive 
trading. 

With the occasion grew the evil. The earlier 
medieval preachers had inveighed against cupidity in 
all its forms, and had discussed academically whether 
there was any chance of salvation for the merchant. 
Now the merchant was to come into his own; and the 
“merchant ’’ of Tudor days was the counterpart of the 
modern financier. ‘‘ The successful trader while con- 
tinuing—to the confusion of posterity—to be called by 
the generic name of ‘ merchant’ retired from trade and 
became, in effect, a banker.’’” 





* Robertson, op. cit., pp. 40-43, 47-55. Two other interesting 
studies are Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance 
by R. Ehrenberg (Jonathan Cape, 1928), with a suggestive but 
somewhat biassed Introduction; and Studies in English Trade 
mn the Fifteenth Century, edited by E. Power and M. M. Postan 
(Routledge, 1934). 

* Robertson, op cit., pp. 82-84. 

" Tawney in the Introduction to Thomas Wilson’s A Discourse 
upon Usury. Classics of Social and Political Science. G. Bell 
& Sons, 1925, 15s. 
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The rise of the English ‘‘ merchant ’”’ followed the 
enormous development of the wool trade in the early 
years of the sixteenth century. After the boom came a 
period of depression and the successful firms gave up 
business and began to specialize in finance. Their chief 
form of transaction was mortgaging estates at home, 
and discounting bills of exchange, chiefly on Antwerp, 
at ‘‘ double usance ”’ or two months—a process which 
produced substantial profits, came to be known as “‘ dry 
exchange,’’ was considered as ‘“‘ clear and plain usury,” 
and even in the days of James I was condemned by its 
opponents as ‘‘a gripping usury.’’ It was a proces 
in common use amongst governments as early as 1519, 
and Dr. Knight wrote to Wolsey in that year expressing 
amazement that the English Government had not made 
use of it in paying off Swiss troops." 


A study of Tudor economics brings one to the con- 
clusion that in all classes, and especially in the high 
places, there was an enormous gulf between ancient 
theory and more modern practice. The time-honoured 
arguments against usury were bandied about, but their 


effect on practical life was very small. The main busi- f 


ness of life was the getting of money. On the Continent, 


Charles V realized this quite well. In 1540 he allowed f 


interest of 12 per cent. on commercial loans in the 


Netherlands. In 1545, the English Government gave af 


qualified permission for 10 per cent. interest, and at the 
time of the reconciliation with Rome under Mary both 
the Emperor and the English Council insisted to Pole 
that the only hope of a working settlement was to leave 


the holders of monastic and Church lands in peacefil f 


possession. Charles said openly that the belief of Eng- 
lishmen mattered little compared with the way theif 


pockets were to be affected. Among the financial f 


backers of the Tudor government moral theories and 


ethical considerations counted for very little. Professor f 


Tawney, in the long introduction he has prefixed to Dr. 
Thomas Wilson’s A Discourse upon Usury, has provided 


18 ¢¢ They marvel that money should be sent from England #0 
the Switzers when 2,000 might have been saved by the exchange, 
It is reported 20,000 pieces of English gold were sent over. 
Knight to Wolsey, Jan., 1519. Quoted by Tawney, op cil, 
p. 70, note 1. 
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students with a wide and deep study of the whole Tudor 
economic field, and he shows clearly that from the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century onwards the spasmodic 
but ubiquitous credit transactions which had formerly 
been carried on, usually in a small way, by farmers, 
malsters, merchants and even priests, gradually fell into 
the hands of bigger financiers, who developed their 
money-lending, mortgaging and other forms of credit 
business on a large scale. Even in quite remote country 
districts the ‘‘ bodger ’’ who made advances on standing 
crops and so cornered the market was a well-known and 
well-detested figure. Financiers like Stoddard, the 
Greshams, and Pallavicino, capitalist employers like 
Spring of Lavenham, Winchcombe of Newbury and 
Byrom of Manchester, landlords and land speculators 
like the Willoughbys, Bevis Bulmer or Sutton” seem to 
have been completely unmoved by any religious consider- 
ations. They were “‘ merchant-minded ’’—unaffected by 
the old Catholic doctrine, and most probably influenced 
by Calvin (whose famous letter to (Ecolampadius was 
not published until 1575), only to the extent of using 


; | his name. Tawney’s comment on Pallavicino is en- 


lightening: ‘‘ Sir Horatio Pallavicino, to whom Lord 
Shrewsbury sends his agent to negotiate a loan of £3,000, 
| is a figure who was typical of the seamy side of Eliza- 
bethan finance. Beginning his career under Mary as a 
collector of papal taxes in England, he had experienced 
a Sudden conversion on the accession of Elizabeth, and 
had laid the foundation of his subsequent immense 
fortune by retaining in his own hands the funds which 
_ his conscience forbade him to deliver to antichrist.’ 


Another Elizabethan example is Sir Thomas Gresham, 
| better known to posterity as the formulator of 
| “Gresham’s Law.’”’ His father, Sir Richard Gresham, 
| had been one of the largest grantees of monastic lands 
under Henry VIII, and had argued for the foundation 
| of a Royal Exchange in 1537. The son followed the 


™ Tawney, op. cit., pp. 45, 58, 54. Cf. H. M. Robertson, op. 
cit., pp. 194-196, and an article by the same author in Journal 
of Economic and Business History. November, 1931 


*P. 37. For Calvin’s letter cf. Ashley, Economic History, 
Vol. I, Part II, p. 458. Cf. also Tawney, op. cit., pp. 118-120, 
or an estimate of the influence of “‘ that worthy instrument of 

» Mr. Calvin.”’ 
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father, was interested in land speculation, and made 
money in almost every conceivable way. He was 
financial adviser to the Government under Edward VI 
and claimed to have saved the nation from bankruptcy. 
His advice to Elizabeth’s Council in 1558 has a strangely 
modern ring about it. Here is no medievalist discussing 
the just price or the ethics of exchange speculation. It 
is a modern business man explaining how to “ peg” 
sterling against the Flemish exchange at Antwerp, how 
to gain on exchange fluctuations which have been arti- 
ficially provoked, why debts should be contracted by the 
Government with nationals and not with foreigners, and 
other matters, even to the theory of gold points, which in 
the midst of recent financial discussion we have come to 
look upon as modern. Yet these transactions were older 
even than Gresham, and had been practised under 
Elizabeth’s father. 


Gresham himself was born in 1518, took his B.A. at 
Cambridge before 1534, was apprenticed to his uncle and 
in 1543 was admitted a Freeman of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany. His early upbringing was nominally Catholic, 
but can have had little effect on his attitude to life. By 
1558 his conduct seems to have been summed up by the 
adage, ‘‘ God helps those who help themselves.’’ After 
explaining to the Council a rather intricate piece of 
jugglery with exchange rates on Antwerp by which the 


English pound could be given a nominal value of 22s.,. 


he concludes by saying: ‘‘ which thing is only kept up 
by art and God’s providence for the coin of this your 
realm doth not correspond in fineness not 10s. the 
pound.’’!* And Gresham can be taken as representa- 
tive of Tudor financiers in the mid-sixteenth century. 


The Reformation occurred just at a moment when the 
possibilities of money-making by means of almost every 
sort of commercial transaction had become vastly 
developed, and one is led to the conclusion that for the 
rapidly growing commercial class religious influence, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, had really very little 
effect. The commercial mind was in existence before 
the Reformation, grew and developed with, but not 


2 Burgon, Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham, Vol. |, 
p. 486. There is a short life of Gresham (with bibliography) by 
F. R. Salter, published by Leonard Parsons, 1925. 
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because of, the Reformation, had as its driving power 
the pursuit of money, and as its creed a doctrineless 
individualism. In minds with such a background it is 
no wonder that the holding on to the wealth acquired 
by the looting of the monasteries became the matter of 
importance, and the underlying cause of the continu- 
ation of the Reformation in England. 


Mr. Belloc has for years insisted upon this point. It 
was the looting of the monasteries which fixed the 
Reformation in this country. The ‘‘ New Learning ”’ 
was fostered by the financiers and the commercial class 
for purely selfish ends and the Reformation became a 
“vested interest.’’ The phrase is used frequently by 
Belloc, and occurs even in the more modern “‘ official ”’ 
histories which he so heartily contemns. 


The latest biographer of Queen Elizabeth has thus 
summed up the situation at the beginning of her reign : 


‘Nor was this all. The sale of monastic and chantry 
lands had converted the Reformation into a colossal 
business interest in which everyone, yeoman, merchant, 
gentleman, and nobleman, with any free capital, had 
invested. Lands had changed hands like shares in a 
modern company, involving a range of speculators far 
greater than the actual number of holders, many as these 
were. For most people of any importance, when doctors 
and laymen in divinity had argued themselves hoarse, 
this remained the ruling consideration; and if Catholics 
offered truth, why so also did the Protestants, and along 
with it a reliable guarantee, free from all scruples of con- 
science, of a nation-wide investment. The issue was not 
simple even for the clergy, since a large number of them 
had married in the last reign, and if Catholic practice were 
restored would have to quit either their calling or their 
wives. The Reformation had become a great vested 
interest.’’” 


The transition from Catholic to non-Catholic England 
was slow and the old order did not yield without a 
struggle. But the influence of the financiers was decisive. 


=J. E. Neale, Queen Elizabeth (Jonathan Cape, 9s. 6d.), p. 39. 
See also Trevelyan, op. cit., p. 305. Belloc, History of England, 
Vol. IV, p. 196, How the Reformation Happened, pp. 111-120. 
Cranmer, pp. 151-152, and a critical article on Trevelyan’s 
England under the Stuarts in the Universe, October 19th, 1934. 
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The Church’s struggle was not with Protestantism but 
with Mammon both in the clergy and in the laity. 
Inevitably the secular and commercial spirit would have 
come into collision with the traditional teaching of the 
Church on business ethics. In England it forestalled 
the collision by an overthrow of the Church and its 
doctrines. A sop was given to the people in the form 
of a new Establishment, but this new body had no 
power to implement its bleating protestations and the 
commercial spirit went bravely and unscrupulously on 
its way. Economic expediency had taken the place of 
the supernatural as a criterion of ethics. 
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By THe Ricut Rev. Mer. Dean, D.D., Ph.D. 
Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Gospel: Matthew viii. 23-27. (Mark iv. 35-41; Luke viii. 22-25.) 


The men who witnessed the wonders of Our Lord’s ministry 
tell the story of the stilling of the tempest with a sublime and 
appealing simplicity that has no parallel in purely human 
literature yet is characteristic of the whole gospel narrative, a 
simplicity as profoundly significant and convincing as it is 
sublimely sacred and appealing. If, as we firmly believe, ‘‘ the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us’? yet would not thrust 
the glory of His Godhead suddenly and glaringly upon us, He 
would surely have spoken and acted as is here recorded—in a 
way worthy of a ‘‘ hidden God.’’ We, too, can say: ‘‘ We have 
never seen the like,’”? and, ‘‘ Never man spoke as this man.’’ 
His words and actions, the human and the divine, in Him all 
blend to perfect harmony. There is no false note, no flaw in 
the tone, no fault of expression, nor ever a jarring inconsistency. 
The whole simple and restrained record is divinely and inimitably 
true to life—even to the Life. 


At Christ’s own bidding men have searched the Scriptures—for 
“these,’? He said, ‘‘ bear witness of Me ’’—for proof of His 
claim to divinity, and many have found in the fourfold gospel 
Him they sought; and they have confessed with the centurion, 
who did but watch Him die, ‘‘ Truly this man was Son of God.’’ 
Others have searched and have not found Him. But were they 
“ pure of heart,’’ single of mind and purpose? These only shall 
see God. Or did they think to find their Lord at once revealed 
in all the majesty of Godhead, to hear a ceaseless thundering 
of divine claims, to be dazzled with the flashings of divinity, 
to behold at a glance a “ glory as of the only-begotten from the 
Father’? If they looked for a revelation such as this, they 
looked in vain indeed; not that Our Lord lacked, even when 
dying, a majesty worthy of God, or that He laid no claim to 
equality with the Father, or that men never saw the glory of the 
Son in the marvels of Christ’s ministry, never once caught the 
radiance of His divinity, but that these were revealed in God’s 
way—not in man’s way. ‘‘ My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
hor your ways My ways, saith the Lord.”’ 


Our Lord’s way, then as now, was to lead men gradually to 
@ knowledge of His Person; to let conviction come gently and 
faith freely. He would have men think for themselves; and so 

€ provoked wonder} stimulated reflection, suggested con- 
clusions. He was quietly convincing but never constraining; 
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never blinding men with light nor compelling them with power, 
He could not, of course, so speak or act as to belie His divine 
Personality, but He could be, and was, both reserved in conduct 


and reticent in speech, till the moment came for Him to cast He 
aside both reticence and reserve. Had He so willed He could, § mira 
in an instant, have forced the world to its knees in adoration, § and 
But then there could have been no Calvary and He must needs § late! 
have altered the plan of man’s redemption. han¢ 


_ No; ‘‘ your ways are not My ways.’’ His was the way of 
timely affirmation and subtle implication, in words and deeds 
that bow the head and delight the heart with their power and 
beauty ; and to-day’s gospel is a striking example of this wonder. 
ful ‘‘ way of the Lord.’’ When later He stills another storm, 
the question, ‘‘ Who is this? ’’ passes into an act of faith: 
‘Truly Thou art the Son of God ” (Matt. xiv. 33). 


Himself did plainly claim the title towards the close of His 
life (John x. 36), and added: ‘‘ Though ye believe not Myself, 
believe the works.’’ ‘‘ These,’? He said, ‘‘ witness concerning 
Me.”’? And when we have weighed the witness of words and 
works, who shall say that their evidence does not agree? To 
have worked miracles in proof of one’s own divinity is Ow 
Lord’s own distinctive prerogative, but their very multitude and 
variety would alone set Jesus in Godlike isolation. He fol- 
lowed up miracle with miracle in swift and amazing succession. 
He healed all—and at times they came in crowds—the deaf and 
the dumb, the blind and the lame, lepers and maimed and 
palsied and possessed ; a touch, a word, a mere act of the will— 
any of these sufficed, and the wonder was wrought unfailingly. 
Was there a limit to His power? He could wither the trees, 
multiply bread, draw fish to the net, walk upon waters, still the 
tempest, raise the dead, command the devils. He could pass on 
His powers to others. Was He not “ Lord of all ’’—of earth 
and heaven and hell—even omnipotent? What else could He be 
who wrought at will whatever He willed, whenever He willed, 
however He willed, and wherever He willed? 

Nor is this all. There was something more subtle than 
number and variety—something in His attitude and bearing, in 
His very manner of working, which so befitted God alone, that 
only if Jesus Himself was God was Jesus justified. For He 
quietly took His personal identity with God for granted. 
‘‘ Who,” asked the scribes, ‘‘ can forgive sins, save God alone?” 
And at once a miracle of Jesus proved that Himself could do 80. 
He calmly accepted the attribution of absolute power, and led 
men to infer that the power within Him was His very own, His 
own abiding attribute, not a passing gift from above, not 4 
favour in answer to prayer. ‘If Thou wilt,’’ said the leper, 
“Thou canst... .’’ And Jesus said, “I will.’’ He was ever 
working thus in His own name, issuing personal commands, 
assuming with perfect assurance a personal dominion over all 
things. At times He could be abruptly and majestically 
imperious: ‘‘ Peace, tempest; be still!’ ‘‘ Young man, I say 
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to thee arise! ’’ ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth!’ Of all this there is 
me, and only one, adequate explanation : ‘“‘ The Word was made 
fesh and dwelt amongst us.”’ 


He closed His earthly career with one, unique, stupendous 
miracle of miracles—the miracle of self-resuscitation. He died, 
and the third day He raised Himself from the dead. Forty days 
later He ascended into heaven, and ‘‘ took His seat at the right 
hand of God.’’ Vere Filius Dei erat iste. 


Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Gospel: Matthew xiii. 24-30. 


It was said of Jesus, ‘‘ Never did man speak as this man 
eth.’ That was 1900 years ago. Many masters of 
eoquence have arisen since Jesus spoke, but the divine Master 
remains so incomparably their superior that His very eloquence 
bears out His claim to divinity. Only God could have spoken 
as this man spoke. Not only have the keenest critics of thought 
and expression failed to find on the lips of Jesus an utterance 
wmworthy of God, but the greatest masters of human language 
and expression have fallen infinitely short, even in their loftiest 
utterances, of the limpid simplicity and divine sublimity of the 
sayings of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Two words of St. John make all the 
harmonies of Dante and Milton sound like a tinkling cymbal.” 


The parables of Jesus are evidence of this. Some thirty of 
them are short, simple stories—of a sower, a mustard-seed, a 
god Samaritan, labourers in a vineyard, a prodigal son, a 
Pharisee and a publican, and other similar subjects. But the 
essential value of His stories lies in this—that each enshrines 
and is the vehicle of a higher and spiritual truth, far richer and 
deeper in significance than is the story itself which does but 
image and illustrate the supernatural truth enshrined therein. 
This parabolic form of teaching was adopted by Jesus in the first 
year of His ministry, partly, no doubt, because a good story 
always captivates the human heart; partly, too—as St. Matthew 
says (xiii. 35)—‘‘ that so might be fulfilled what was spoken 
through the prophet, saying : I will open My mouth in parables, 
I will utter things hidden from the foundation of the world ”— 
stories one might call sacramental; and partly owing to the 
enmity of His hearers, ‘‘ because ’’—as Jesus said (Matt. xiii. 13) 
—‘seeing they see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do 
they understand.’’ Hence the parable hid the pearl from un- 
worthy eyes, and malice found but little to lay hold of, while 
lovers of the truth retained the story and in time found the key - 
to its treasures. 


The details of the story itself first require attention. In 
to-day’s parable the kingdom of heaven is obviously not the 
heavenly kingdom of all saints, the Church Triumphant, but 
that divinely-founded messianic kingdom which Christ (Matt. 
ivi. 18-19) identifies with His Church Militant and the keys 
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whereof He gives to Peter. It is like to a man that sowed good 
seed in his field: thus does Christ direct attention to the simi- 
larity between the subsequent fate of this field of wheat and the 
future history of the Church. The seed sown was good seed, 
choice, pure, well-sifted grain. But while men slept, in the dark 
hours of the night, when evil goes abroad and deeds of darkness 
are done, his enemy came and oversowed cockle. Such deeds of 
enmity were, and still are, common in the East. The so-called 
cockle was probably not the corn-cockle seed which brings forth 
a handsome reddish-purple flower, nor the common vetch or 
tares, but the bearded darnel—a poisonous herb which in the 
blade stage closely resembles the wheat. Later, however, when 
the blade brought forth fruit and the ears of grain appeared, 
then appeared also the darnel, revealed at last in its true and 
baneful character. Master, said the lord’s servants, didst thou 
not sow good seed, pure grain? Whence then the darnel? 
There could be but one answer: an enemy hath done this. 
Then checking the eagerness of his servants then and there to 
root out the weed—an act calculated to do more harm than good 
—the master bade them let both grow together until the harvest 
when himself would assuredly take the matter into his own hands. 


The spiritual truth enshrined in the story was later revealed 
by Our Lord Himself to His disciples (Cf. Matt. xiii. 36-43), and 
we see at once that the parable illustrates a great threefold 
mystery: the continuance of evil in the world-wide Church, its 
origin in the enmity of the devil, and its end in destruction at 
the consummation of the world, when He who sowed the earth 
with good seed, divine seed, ‘‘ children of the kingdom,’’ shall 
come in judgment and shall gather up the darnel, ‘‘ the children 
of the evil one,’’ the scandals and the doers of iniquity, and shall 
cast them into the fire where shall be the weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth. 

We do not wonder at Christ’s revelation of the origin and end 
of evil in the kingdom of God, but at the divine and impenetrable 
prophecy of the constant presence of evil arising in the Church 
though not from her, coming not from the observance of her 
precepts but from departure from them. And the best endeavours 
of the good will never succeed in creating a perfect world. How 
untraceable are the ways of God! Out of the same soil whence 
cometh evil, there springeth good. Gather up “ the doers of 
iniquity,’ and you destroy the opposing heroism of the just; 
root out the persecutors, and you root up the martyrs also; 
where rebellion of the flesh is rife, there the victory of the 
virgins is greatest; where the blight of heresy appears, there 

_the doctors and confessors arise; pluck out the prodigals, the 
publicans and sinners, and the miracles of mercy go too. ‘ The 
Son of Man came not to destroy but to save.”’ 


But though the parable predicts the continuance of evil, we 
must not go beyond the lesson intended and infer that evil must 
be suffered to go unchecked. This would be against right 
reason and against the purpose of the Incarnation. Truth 
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cannot tolerate error, nor purity make terms with lust. The 
Church on earth is a Church Militant. The points emphasized 
are: that till the end of time good and evil shall in fact be ever 
intermingled in the Church, that all proposals for the eradica- 
tion of evil must be made with an eye to the preservation and 
growth of the good, and that self-constituted reformers have no 
mandate from God. They themselves are but darnel in the field. 


Septuagesima Sunday. 
Gospel: Matthew xx. 1-16. 


The parable of the labourers in the vineyard is another of 
those exquisite stories of Our Lord which concealed from ‘“‘ the 
wise and prudent”? and revealed to ‘little ones’’ a precious 
giritual truth, ‘‘a pearl of great price.” It is another 
example of that blended simplicity and sublimity so character- 
istic of the sayings of the Master. 


For the right interpretation of the parable it is important to 
note the incidents which occasioned it (Matt. xix. 16-30). Jesus 
was journeying to Jerusalem for His passion, when a certain 
rich man came up and asked the most momentous question that 
aman can put to his Maker: ‘“‘ What am I to do to inherit 
life everlasting? ’? Our Lord bade him keep the commandments, 
adding that if he would be perfect he must sell all he had and 
give to the poor—and he would find treasure in heaven—and 
come and follow Him. Unequal to such a surrender, the man 
went away sad. Thereupon Peter, eager, daring, and well- 
meaning—perhaps not without a little pardonable pride, not 
without a tinge of presumption, not without a certain implied 
comparison favourable to the Twelve but not to the rich young 
man—answered and said, ‘‘ Behold, we have left all things and 
have followed Thee; what then are we to have?” They had 
indeed long since readily done what the rich young man was as 
yet unprepared to do, and Jesus straightway promised them 
their reward, a high place in His kingdom; but He ended with 
this general warning: ‘‘ Many that are first shall be last, and 
many that are last shall be first.’”’ It was a warning to the 
Twelve that though they had promptly obeyed His call and had 
been the first to work for Him, yet the rich young man who had 
turned away might later obey another call, and by the grace and 
favour of God be made equal to Peter and the rest in merit and 
reward. He might even go before them into the kingdom of 
God, as in fact did the crucified thief in preference to Judas. 


For in order to merit eternal life, three things at least are 
required. (1) What we do must be done for God, or we lack all: 
title to recompense. (2) This title, in turn, must rest on God’s 
own promise to reward our work ; for without such promise God 
isnot bound to give us anything. Ourselves owe all to God, and 
God owes nothing to us; but He can owe it to Himself to be 
faithful to His promises. Neither length of service nor magni- 
tude of labour can themselves give the right to life everlasting. 
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(3) Our actual service from beginning to end is dependent on the 
grace and favour of God: freely He calls us into His service; 
freely He maintains us in His service; freely He fixes the term 
of our service. Some He calls ‘‘ early in the morning ’’—at the 
very dawn of life; others in their youth—‘ at the third hour”; 
others in their manhood—‘ at the ninth hour ’’; and others in 
old age—‘‘ at the eleventh hour.’’ God’s free will and goodness 
dominate everything. 

And such is the lesson of the parable, wherein the lord of the 
vineyard represents God, and the penny (the Roman silver 
denarius) is the token of life everlasting. God’s grace and man’s 
co-operation are decisive factors in the measure of man’s reward, 
but the measure of grace entirely depends on the pure benevolence 
of God. ‘‘ He hath mercy on whom He will’’ and when He 
will; and many, ‘‘ being made perfect in a short space, have ful- 
filled a long time.’’ May He not do what He wills with what is 
His own? Shall our eye be evil and envious because He is 
good? Only a ‘‘ multitude of mercies *’ can save any one of us. 


‘“*O the depth of the riches and of the wisdom and of the 
knowledge of God! How inscrutable are His judgments and 
how untraceable His ways!’’ Look at Magdalen, called from a 
course of sin; by the mercy of God forgiven much, by the grace 
of God loving much. Look at ‘‘ the publicans and the harlots”; 
** these,’? said Our Lord to the priests and the elders, “ are 
entering the kingdom of God before you.’’ Look at the penitent 
thief, the miracle of mercy; caught up by grace at the eleventh 
hour, and after one hour of service entering Paradise on the self- 
same day as his Saviour. Look at St. Paul, first a persecutor 
of Christ and then struck down to become His vessel of election. 
Look at St. Matthew himself, a publican sitting at the place of 
toll and the next moment an apostle, the only evangelist who 
records to-day’s parable—surely a memorial of his own call and 
conversion. Truly, many are called to be the recipients of God’s 
ordinary yet plentiful graces, but few are chosen for the 
extraordinary favours that flow from His infinite benevolence. 


Despise not and despair not of the sinner. The best of men have 
nothing to boast of, much to repent of; and the sinner may yet, 


by the mercy of God, overtake them and pass them and enter 
the kingdom of God before them. 


Sexagesima Sunday. 
Gospel: Luke viii. 4-15. (Matt. xiii. 1-23; Mark iv.‘1-20.) 


The Parable of the Sower probably dates to the later period 
of Our Lord’s first year of ministry, when He had already done 
much preaching, and His doctrine was meeting with much 
opposition. He had come unto His own, and His own had 
received Him not. His personal claims, His fearless speech, His 
reading of the prophets—these provoked the enmity of the 
scribes, the professional preachers and interpreters of Judaism. 
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This growth of opposition was in part the reason why Christ now 
began to veil the truth in parables, “‘ that seeing they might not 
se, and hearing might not understand ”’ the mysteries which 
their hearts were not ready to receive. The true character of 
the soil was becoming manifest. 


“The Sower ’’ appears to have been the first of those brief 
but complete story-parables with which Jesus in His day 
charmed the hearts of His disciples, and with which His 
evangelists have enriched the Church and the world for all time. 
And how appropriate is this prelude to all the parables! It was 
God’s good pleasure to save the world ‘*‘ by preaching ”’ (1 Cor. 
i, 21). ‘*Go ye (apostles) into all the world and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation’ (Mark xvi. 15). ‘“‘ God, who 
spoke of old to the fathers through the prophets, in these last 
days hath spoken to us by His Son ”’ (Heb. i. 1). When one day 
Jesus rose to read in the synagogue of Nazareth, He opened the 
volume of the prophet Isaiah where was written: ‘‘ The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon Me; to evangelize the poor He hath sent Me ”’ 
(Luke iv. 16-18). He was then what His Church is now—or 
rather, through His Church He is still—the living Voice, teach- 
ing and unfolding the mysteries of the kingdom of God. When 
the Lord speaks, the world must listen. But if the truth of 
God is to ripen in the souls of men—and “ the kingdom of God 
is within you ’’—it is of first importance that the seed of the 
word should fall into good soil, that men should hear with a right 
and good heart; and so at the outset Christ utters for our 
guidance a parable revealing the three chief reasons why the 
word of God so frequently fails to bear fruit. 


And note that it is a revelation. The parable provides us not 
so much with the fruit of Our Lord’s own bitter experience, as 
with an insight into the divine mind of Him who “ knew all 
men ’—‘*‘ knew what was in man,’ ‘‘ who searcheth reins and 
hearts,” and ‘‘ before whose eyes everything is revealed and laid 
bare.’ It is the divine authority of the Speaker that gives the 
parable its supreme and permanent value. He is the truth. 


_ The first revealed cause of the failure of the seed is that it falls 
“by the wayside,” upon the hard trodden pathway unprepared 
to receive it. The point here is that the seed does not penetrate 
at all; it is not taken in but lies upon the surface, an easy prey 
to those watchful enemies of the sower—the birds of the air. 
This wayside is an image of the man who “ heareth the word 
and understandeth not ”’; he does not take it in. Whatever the 
cause—habits of sin, resistance to grace, malice, prejudice, 
ignorance, indolence, or indifference—his heart is hardened and. 
unprepared; he is cold, callous, insensible to grace and un- 
susceptible of truth. God alone knows the measure of his guilt. 
Yet guilt there is. ‘‘ Woe to thee, Chorazin! Woe to thee, 
Bethsaida! And thou, Capharnaum ... and to you, scribes 
and Pharisees; ye shall die in your sin.” 


The second revealed cause of the failure of the seed is that it 
D 
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falls “upon rocky ground,’’ into shallow soil, upon ground 
where the rock lies almost at the surface and has but a thin 
coating of earth. The point here is that the seed does actually 
penetrate somewhat but cannot sink deep; it springs up, indeed, 
but withers quickly through excess of heat and want of moisture, 
Here are imaged those who hear and welcome the word with joy; 
but they believe only for a while and in time of temptation fal] 
away. The truth takes no real root in them and they are 
unsteadfast. They are shallow-hearted, fickle hearers, creatures 
of impulse, susceptible to passing impressions and emotions, 
sometimes carried to enthusiasm, but lacking conviction, 
stability, courage and perseverence. Their shallowness is more 
than a natural defect; it is a wilful want of moral earnestness 
and of readiness for sacrifices. They have no idea that truth and 
goodness must cost them something; and so ‘“‘ when affliction or 
persecution cometh because of the word, straightway they are 
scandalized.’? Such were the crowds who once, when they saw 
what a miracle Jesus had done, were ready to acclaim Him 
King; who cried ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David!’ and a few 
days later cried ‘‘ Crucify Him!”’ 

The third revealed cause of the failure of the seed is that it 
falls ‘‘ amid thorns,’’ amid the roots and seeds of thistles and 
brambles and prickly plants; and these grow with it, outstrip it, 
and choke it by depriving it of light and air. The point here is 
that the seed finds deeper earth, gets well into the ground and 
takes firmer root, but in soil where other seeds and roots have 
already found a home; and presently these grow with it, 
encumber and stifle it, and it yields no fruit. Here are imaged 
those who receive the word and promise abundant return, but 
going their way are encumbered with the oncoming cares and 
troubles of the world, choked with riches, and clogged with 
cravings for the pleasures of life. The forces of evil prevail and 
the fruit of the word is not suffered to ripen. The fault lies with 
the hearers. When weeds destroy the crop, we blame not the 
field but the farmer; and God, too, will condemn those men who 
allow the evil forces and tendencies within them to grow and 
thrive and prevail. 

With a right and good heart let us ‘“‘ hear the word and hold 
fast thereto and bear fruit in patience.” 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
BY THE Rey. GEORGE D. SMITH, Ph.D., D.D. 


In a notice of Pére Boyer’s De Deo Creante et Elevante,' 
which appeared under this heading in the July number of the 
(uERGY REVIEW, a desire was expressed for greater clearness 
regarding the theological qualification of the author’s thesis on 
evolution. Lest the remarks then made should have left any 
of our readers under a false impression we hasten to put before 
them the following elucidation of the matter which Pére Boyer 
has most courteously sent us: 


“ When to the proposition ‘ Deus non solum coelum et terram 
ornavit, sed etiam speciali sua actione eorum distinctionem et 
ornatum operatus est: unde transformismus rigidus est prorsus 
reiiciendus,’ I assigned the theological qualification of ‘ pertinens 
ad fidem catholicam,’ neither the proposition nor the qualification 
concern the modified evolutionism held by certain Catholics. 
There was question in this proposition only of a radical trans- 
formism, which I defined in the status quaestionis p. 95, as 
excluding the divine causality in the distinction of species, 
which, on this theory, arose ‘sine speciali formatione vel 
praeformatione a Deo immediate proveniente, ita ut ratio 
apparitionis novae speciei non sit, qua talis, effectus operationis 
divinae, sed quasi praeter intentionem divinam.’ All Catholics, 
o the contrary, hold that the origin of different species was 
willed and provided for by God; they differ only when they 
come to explain the means by which God has caused the 
distinction of species. In the other part of the thesis, scl. 
‘Immo formatio prima uniuscuiuscumque speciei, quae revera 
essentialiter ab aliis differat, immediatae Dei actioni est tribu- 
enda,’ I do not accept the position taken by some Catholics; 
but I give no theological qualification whatever. Hence, in 
presuming that the first part of the proposition is to be regarded 
as de fide, ‘only in so far as it excludes the atheistic and 
materialistic forms of evolutionism,’ Dr. Smith has correctly 
understood me; and I only add this note for greater security. 
The matter, of course, refers only to evolution in the sub-human 
sphere, the question of man’s body being elsewhere considered.”’ 


In the first volume of his Mariologia? Dr. G. Alastruey, 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the University of Valladolid, 
has collected and set out in scholastic form the whole doctrine 
of theologians concerning the person of the Mother of God and 
her prerogatives; the second volume—presumably to be devoted 
fo @ consideration of her work in connection with the Redemp- 


‘Rome, 1933. 
*Valladolid, 1934. 
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tion—has not yet appeared. A great number of the conclusions, 
and speculations, of recent theologians on this subject are t 
be found only in various reviews, periodicals or monographs; 
and Dr. Alastruey has rendered a valuable service by making 
them accessible in one complete work. 


Its very bulk is instructive, as showing the immeng 
development of Mariology during the past three hundred year, 
If we subtract the 150 pages which are devoted to the Immaculate 
Conception and the Impeccability of Mary there still remaip 
some 500 pages in which her other prerogatives are discussed, 
and discussed indeed at greater length and in greater detail 
than are the analogous prerogatives of Christ in any treatix 
De Verbo Incarnato that I have read. A great many of th 
author’s conclusions are based upon a priori reasoning (copious 
use being made of the principle Potuit, decuit, ergo fecit), ani 
supported only by the authority of one or two saintly writers o 
relatively recent date; they do not therefore rise above the levd 
of ‘‘ pious opinions.’’ But they are none the less interesting m 
that account, and in no case does the author demand for them 
any greater authority than the cogency of his reasoning o 
respect for the writers quoted may warrant. Nevertheless, “all 
the beauty of the King’s daughter is from within,’’ and the bright 
jewels of Mary’s soul shine perhaps more brightly in the din 
and mysterious light of her humility than in the glare of the 
logical speculation. True holiness defies an ultimate analysis 
To say this is not to detract in any way from the value of Dr. 
Alastruey’s work; it is merely to warn the superficial reader 
of it—in case any reader of it be superficial—that the question 
whether Mary be rightly called complementum Trinitatis, eva 
though only accidentale et extrinsecum (p. 136), or whether i 
order to understand the Scriptures she must have had a dep 
knowledge of history, geography, cosmogony and astronomy 
(p. 457), is quite unessential and does not affect either the 
doctrine of her supreme holiness or the devotion which ever 
good Catholic has for the Mother of God. 


Will all those who have ‘‘ made the nine first Fridays” et 
tainly be saved? ‘‘ A Secular Priest,’’ who under this titk 
prefers to remain anonymous, answers the question @ 
equivocally in The Nine First Fridays,3 recently published 
The promise made to St. Margaret Mary is certainly authentit 
—though, as the author carefully points out, the Church doe 
not and cannot officially guarantee its authenticity—and, more 
over, the ‘‘ words of the Promise are to be accepted as the 
stand—according to their natural, obvious meaning—unles 
cogent arguments are advanced to show that they may not & 
thus understood. No such arguments have, in fact, bet 
advanced. The meaning, then, of the ‘ Great Promise’ is tht 
to those who communicate worthily on nine consecutive ft 
Fridays of the month Our Lord promises an ‘ efficacious’ gre 


3 Burns Oates & Washbourne. 1934. pp. xvii., 124. 35. 6d. 
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which will secure that they shall die in the state of grace, in 
His friendship, and have His Heart as their assured refuge in 
their last hours. Hence the ‘ Great Promise’ affords moral 
certainty of salvation for those who duly fulfil the conditions 
yhich it embodies—but as our knowledge of the giving of the 
Promise, of the correctness of its form, of the meaning to be 
attached to it, is all based on human though unimpeachable 
evidence, and not divinely guaranteed, and as no one can be 
absolutely certain that he has duly fulfilled its conditions, the 
‘Great Promise’ gives not absolute and infallible certainty of 
salvation, but moral certainty. This, according to Catholic 
teaching, is, indeed, the only certainty of salvation that we can 
have, apart from special revelation.”’ 


The whole book is excellently well done; but theologians will 
doubtless find greatest interest in those pages (98 seq.) in which 
the author answers the objections which have been made on 
theological grounds against the literal interpretation of the 
Promise. The chief of these concerns the doctrine of the 
Council of Trent on the uncertainty of final perseverance: ‘“ Si 
quis magnum illud usque in finem perseverantiae donum se certe 
habiturum absoluta et infallibili certitudine dixerit, nisi hoc ex 
speciali revelatione didicerit: A.S.’’ The author replies that 
the certainty of salvation which those may have who have ful- 
filled the conditions laid down in the Great Promise is by no 
means absolute or infallible, but only moral, based as it is upon 
human evidence regarding the promise and upon their own moral 
certainty of having fulfilled the conditions. And there can be 
no doubt that the objection is thus duly answered. Neverthe- 
less, some difficulty still remains, arising out of the use of the 
expression ‘‘ moral certainty.’’ The border-line between what 
is described as moral certainty and a high degree of probability 
ls sometimes difficult to discern in practice, but in theory it 
seems to be agreed that certainty of any kind differs from 
probability precisely because it excludes the fear of error. 
Absolute certainty excludes all fear of error, even vain and 
imprudent or irrational fear; whereas moral certainty excludes 
mly prudent or well-founded fear of error. ‘‘ It excludes,”’ 
writes the author (p. 99), ‘“‘ all prudent and reasonable fear of 
the contrary.’’ It seems to follow from this that those who have 
“made the nine first Fridays ’? may be free from all reasonable 
fear of damnation; that any fear on that score which may sub- 
sequently assail them will be vain and unreasonable, an emotion 
—presumably—to be suppressed and eliminated by the will as 
something unworthy of a rational being; a fear to be treated 
very much as a scrupulous person is urged to treat the vain 
Ihaginings that torture his soul. Is this what St. Paul means 
when _he says: ‘‘ With fear and trembling work out your 
silvation ’? Does he mean that in the case of some such fear 
ls utterly groundless? I think it is here that the knot of the 


p viene lies, and I do not feel sure that it has been completely 
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thes 
By THE Rev. T. E. Fiynn, Ph.D., M.A. oa 
‘* That a clergyman of the Church of England should be gla § ing. 
to call himself a Scholastic and that he should show such a§& Aly 
acquaintance with what has often been thought to be exclusively § kee 
Catholic, may surprise many. But the surprise will not, I hop, § ent 
prevent them from reading through Zhe World and God.”’ Thu § bec 
Fr. D’Arcy in his Preface to this welcome English presentation § pre 
of the traditional proofs of the Existence of God.' Whik§ Go 
re-echoing Fr. D’Arcy’s hope, I feel chilled by the fear that ip " 
spite of the novelty which should prove an attraction, readen J sop 
may be put off by the severity of the treatment. Dr. Boy, | 
after a bright Introduction, settles down in his text to a pking * 
and workmanlike thesis of scholasticism undissimulated ani ” 
x ° ‘ : . aa the 
unadorned. It is encouraging to read in his quotation from 0 
Dr. Baschab: ‘‘ The Philosophia Perennis, unshaken and vener- ; 
able in the garb of ancient Greece, enriched in depth and breadth - 
by its contact with Christianity in the glorious thirteenth : 
century, looms big and strong again to-day as the one philosophy = 
which, in the opinion of the deepest and best equipped minds oi 
of our time, is able to absorb and assimilate whatever new facts A 
have been discovered and whatever new methods have bef jp, 
invented.’’ Splendid; but how are we to get our contemporaries 
to interest themselves in it, how shall we induce to partake 
of this rich fare that ‘“‘ modern mind (which) lives on a food tk 
which neither nourishes its substance nor invigorates is § “ 
energies’? It is hard to eradicate that cocktail habit! Th §°™ 


English people have been accustomed to have their philosophy 
presented with graciousness of style and lavish culture. You 
may know what is “ good for them,’’ but you cannot expect 
them to rush to your monastically unattractive, if substantial. 
tables. It is a pity that Dr. Box has missed an opportunity 
which his Introduction proves that he could have grasped. This 
criticism is made regretfully, and it is levelled not only a 
Dr. Box but at many of those who have been engaged in the 
excellent work of making Scholasticism known in - English. 
‘* There is no reason why philosophy should not be a delight 
to the soul as well as an illumination to the mind,’ writes the 
forceful Editor of the Catholic World in one of the editorials 
printed in This Our Day. 


And now we can with a good conscience recognize the ver 
great merits of Dr. Box’s work. It is a model of that clarity 
and precision of argument which we have a right to expect from 
any scholastic. Two preliminary chapters deal with “ rival 
theories to theism,” which may be grouped under the headings 
of Monism (materialistic, which excludes God and is atheistic). 
and spiritualistic (which includes God and is pantheistic); and. 
secondly, Pluralism, which may be similarly subdivided. Under 





1 The World and God, by Herbert S. Box, B.D., Ph.D. 7s. 6d. S.P.CK 
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these various headings, Lange, Bergson, Leibniz, W. James, 
Howison, Rashdall are briefly but effectively criticized. 

There follow chapters on Knowledge, Reality, Being, Becom- 
ing, Essence, Substance, Personality, Causality and Value. 
Always, the author while presenting the scholastic doctrine 
keeps a careful eye on the opinions of modern writers of differ- 
ent schools both English and continental, so that the book 
becomes a valuable aid to the student. All this is by way of 
preparation for the main business of the proof of the existence of 
God. 

The ontological argument is explained and disposed of in a 
separate chapter. 

After three chapters on the arguments from Motion, Causality 
and Contingency respectively, we have another useful adjunct to 
the ordinary textbook in a valuable chapter on Kant’s objections. 
One chapter is devoted to the henological and teleological argu- 
ments. The discussion of ‘‘ the relation of the world to God ”’ is 
most apt to the difficulties widely felt and expressed at the pre- 
sent moment, but here particularly one misses the persuasiveness 
which might have made the book so much more useful for 
non-Scholastic contemporaries. Further chapters deal with 
Hegelianism, Creation, Agnosticism, Analogy and God as the 
Fullness of Reality. 

The book is an abridgment of a Doctoral thesis presented to 
the University of London, and though it is an integral whole, the 
careful reader will, I think, occasionally observe the seams. which 


- mark the omissions. It is a book for which we may be grateful 


as an aid to students, as a corrective of much modernist 
philosophy, and, above all, as a happy sign of the times. 


The modernist writer of another book on the existence and nature 
of God might have learned much from a perusal of Dr. Box’s careful 
statement. It would prove to him that scholastics do not deserve 
the strictures which he has heaped on ‘‘ dogmatists ’’ as a group. 
In his book, A New Highway, Mr. Wigley declares, apparently 
as a discovery of modern enlightenment, that ‘“‘ We must go 
further, and think of God as perpetually active, incessantly 
creative, revealing Himself not only in the unusual and extra- 
ordinary, but in all creation. Creation itself is not a single act, 
but uninterrupted action, and in a way the old scholastics never 
dreamed of we are now able to see the world wno aspectu as a 
process of timeless determination.’”’ Possibly Dr. Box’s chapters 
on creation would meet the demands he is here making while 
presenting the additional advantage of being a little more 
intelligible to ordinary minds. ; 


Mr. Wigley has a great reverence for Science. Science would 
seem to be the New highway. Much of the book is modernist 
theology rather than philosophy, especially the chapters entitled 

Jesus,” “Sin and Salvation.” But the greater part falls 


24 New Highway, by T. Wigley, M.A. George Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
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within the scope of philosophy. Any idea of ultimate dualism 
is repugnant to Mr. Wigley, for with anything less than 4 
unitary synthesis Science will not be satisfied. Natural anj 
Supernatural is a false dichotomy. Naturally he has m 
patience with miracle. His is the God of emergent evolution. 
He insists upon the immanence of God but rejects the 
transcendence. He seems to be unaware of the scholastic 
synthesis. God is love, and God is personal, but ‘ God is 
limited both in power and prevision.’”’ His proof of that 
supposed limitation would make a sympathetic Scholastic weep. 


Mr. Webb’s Forwood lectures, Religion and Theism,> approach 
the same problem from another angle. He sets out to establish 
the fact of the existence of a transcendent and immanent Reality 
to which may be attributed that intimacy and ultimacy which 
he considers to be of the essence of religion. He criticizes 
‘religion without theism ’’ under the headings of Naturalism ani 
Humanism. By “ naturalism ’’ he means to indicate “ a view 
which is religious, but not theistic,’’ a religion ‘‘ in which there 
is no belief in a revelation from without, or a God who should 
make such a revelation ”’; which claims to be treated ‘‘ like the 
beauty created by human art, possessing the highest value for 
those whose lives are enriched and ennobled thereby.’’ This he 
studies in Professor J. Huxley’s book, Religion without Revela- 
tion. This chapter has a pertinence to Mr. Wigley’s ideas, 
though those ideas do not correspond with Professor Huxley’. 


Under the heading of Humanism he deals with some attempts 
to satisfy the religious demands of human nature without 
‘“‘ depressing the dignity and impairing the independence of that 
nature.’ Here he studies Mr.. Walter Lippmann’s ‘ Preface to 
Ethics ” and the work of Professor Hartmann, who entertains 
“the profound conviction that to allow the idea of God any 
place in Ethics is an outrage on human nature.” 


He next turns his attention to the attempts of the New 
Psychology to account for the idea of God and to explain it away. 


In a final chapter he vindicates Theism against these different 
objectors. 


Mr. Webb is a clear thinker, as is evident from the planning 
of his thesis, but his involved style of writing I find irritating 
and sometimes positively bewildering. Possibly that effect would 
not be produced upon his hearers. 


Education and Biology is a book of scientific rather than of 
philosophic value, and the science to which it is a contribution 
is the science of Education. The purpose of the book is to tell 
teachers how to teach Biology. This particular science has beet 
something of a Cinderella whose less attractive sisters have had 
more than their due share of attention from the Educationists 
to the exclusion of Biology. When finally she was taken out she 
had to wear her sisters’ old clothes. Mr. Lauwerys wants 10 


3 By Clement C. J. Webb. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
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see her come into her own, to be cultivated for her own sake and 
to be treated according to her own proper character. He is an 
ardent Vitalist, and he insists that this philosophical background 
is a necessary condition of true biological teaching. That seems 
very reasonable, the more so that vitalism happens to be true. 
As an educationist he has nothing but contempt for the old- 
fashioned teaching methods. His language is often provocative, 
but it seems deliberately and, I think, commendably provocative, 
But, although he recognizes the problem, I doubt whether he will 
be approved by the harassed headmaster struggling to find ever 
more ‘“‘ periods’? and anxious for efficiency and examination 
successes. 

As for efficiency, Mr. Lauwerys grants that his system demands 
for its complete success the perfect teacher and the perfect 
pupils. But did not an experienced headmaster once say (with 
at least a mathematical correctness for which he got little 
credit) that the majority of boys were below the average? And 
will not the perfect teacher rise superior to the most old- 
fashioned methods? 

We all complain about the stickiness of examination systems. 
but few are they who can either despise them or venture to lead 
a revolt. However, the tide (or, perhaps better here, the worm) 
is turning, and young teachers and older Heads would do well 
to listen to Mr. Lauwerys and weigh well his wise advice. This 
part of the book is excellent. So, too, are the suggestions of 
model lessons and plans of work and the workmanlike descrip- 
tion of a school biological laboratory. 

There are two other sections in the book which are very 
important but which do not seem to me to reach the same high 
level of success. The second chapter of the book which is 
entitled ‘‘ Philosophic Considerations ’ is pedagogically excel- 
cent, but here, as elsewhere, I cannot but wonder whether it was 
worth while to introduce philosophy so formally. I do not get 
the impression of a pedagogy growing clearly out of a philosophy, 
which I concede contains it in germ; but rather of a philosophy 
stitched on to a pedagogy. The sections Entelechy and Mind 
and Body seem to me to be merely confusing. 

The third chapter is devoted to a discussion of difficulties 
which are supposed to lie in the way of the teaching of Biology 
in schools, and particularly in Catholic schools. The second 
problem is that of teaching sex. The writer is quite definite that 
the physiology of human reproduction should not be taught to 
classes. He thinks that the merely reproductive phase should 
be communicated to children by their parents as early as 
possible in answer to the questions of the child. But the bi-polar 
phase Should be communicated by a parent or an adult in whom 
the child has confidence, at a much later date. Here the author 
must be read in extenso. He has much to say that is well worth 
consideration whether you agree with his findings or not. 

The third problem concerns the doctrine of evolution. Once 
more, as far as this affects the teaching of biology I should think 
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that Mr. Lauwery’s views would be shared by most Catholics, 
except that many of them would not share his condemnation of 
Darwinism. But his criticism of that particular system is very 
trenchant. The section on the ‘‘ Position of the Church ”’ might 
well have been omitted. The matter is much more delicate than he 
seems to realize. It is not a question of whether you may or may 
not hold the doctrine of ‘‘ mitigated evolution ”’ ; to the settlement 
of that particular problem, as far as I can see, he contributes 
nothing at all. But he gives expression to a view which is far too 
prevalent in untheological circles, the view that nothing short of 
a de fide definition can restrain the private opinion, as opposed 
to the public teaching of Catholics. He rightly stresses the 
‘** loyal obedience ’’ which the Church demands from her subjects 
in this matter. But he ventures, without further qualification, 
this statement: ‘‘ It is only rarely and under well-defined con- 
ditions that [the Church] enunciates a view which Catholics are 
bound to accept as a matter of faith. To this must be added 
that any decision of the Roman congregations are [sic] binding 
on her clergy and teachers from the point of view of discipline. 
but not necessarily as a matter of faith. Thus, a view frowned 
upon may be held privately and personally, but not propagated.” 
This is not the place to attempt to analyse that bald and confused 
statement. But it must be pointed out that of such decisions 
(which range over the widest subject matter, and some of which 
have only a remote connection with faith) many do demand from 
the vast majority of the Church’s subjects—even her clergy and 
teachers—an obedient and reverential internal assent. 


One such deals with the interpretation of the first chapters 
of the Book of Genesis, on which book Mr. Lauwerys permits 
himself the following remarks: ‘‘ Nevertheless, there is a certain 
amount of justification for the belief that many Catholics ar 
fundamentalists. One great difficulty is that in Catholic elemen: 
tary schools Bible history is still taught in such a way as to 
encourage the idea that the literal interpretation of the symbolic 
poetry of the book of Genesis is preferred. It is high time that 
Catholic Educationists faced this problem boldly and frankly, 
since it is probably one of the most important questions which 
they ought to consider. The unfortunate result of this mistaken 
attitude is that in later life many of those who have been educated 
in Catholic schools lose their faith in their early teaching, 
because they cannot learn to distinguish the wheat from the 
tares; or rather because they cannot learn to appreciate the 
fact that the Bible is essentially a means for conveying important 
moral truths rather than scientific theories about natural pheno- 
mena. But have they been taught to distinguish in this way?” 
Let us hope not. 


It is with the greatest reluctance that one has to bring these 
criticisms to bear on details of a book which on the whole will 
prove so great an aid to the cause of education in biology, and 
a book conceived with so high a purpose as is evident here. 
But I have thought it necessary to point to these few lapses 
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(as I consider them), for the book will I trust be widely read. 
With the best intentions in the world (I hope one may say it 
without suspicion of condescension) Mr. Lauwerys has strayed 
upon one or two very intricate problems, wherein any but the 
trained theologian would be almost bound to stumble or go 
astray. 

A fifteenth edition of the Hlementa Philosophiae Scholasticae 
by the veteran Fr. Sebastian Reinstadler has appeared. It is 
published by B. Herder, London, W.C. As everybody knows, 
the book has been widely used as a text-book of convenient size 
for seminarists, and earlier editions earned the commendations 
of Cardinal Mercier. With a lecturer who is prepared to consult 
the long list of authorities quoted in the footnotes, particularly 
those of the Louvain school, it is a useful manual; but it would 
I think be of little use to anyone who depended merely on its 
text and multitudinous footnotes and quotations. The brief 
physiological sketch in the beginning of Volume IT is particularly 
well done. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE EXPOSITION THRONE. 


A short explanation of the law on this subject, on the lines 
of a previous reply to a question concerning the Tabernacle 


Veil, would be welcome. One is frequently told, nowadays, 
that, the permanent thrones erected by our forefathers above the 
altar are all wrong. (H.B.) 


REPLY. 


The word ‘“ throne,’’ in solemn exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, conveys the idea of a regal seat, surmounted by 
a canopy, upon which the King may be seen by his people and 
receive their homage. The Clementine Instruction for the XL 
Hours, on which so many of the regulations for what we call 
“ Benediction ’’ are based, states in §5: ‘‘ Over the altar, in a 
prominent place, a throne with a canopy in white is to be placed, 
and on its base is spread a corporal for the monstrance to stand 
on. In front no ornament is to be placed which would impede 
a view of the Blessed Sacrament.’’! 


The rubrics and directions of the Congregation of Rites are 
sometimes conflicting, nor is it desirable to have a rigid unifor- 
mity down to the smallest detail of construction and appearance 
of the throne, but it does appear that a morable throne more 
easily satisfies the requirements of the law. It is, in the first 
place, difficult so to arrange the position of Tabernacle, Cross, 
and permanent throne, as not to offend against the rubrics and 
the requirements of artistic construction. Moreover, since the 


1 Eng. Tr., O’Connell, p. 3. 
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throne is used only during the time of Exposition, it seems that 
it should be removed at other times: it is definitely forbidden 
to place a crucifix in it.2 The rubrics of our Ritus Servandus 
indicate that a movable throne is to be used, and the Jnstructions 
for the use of Altar Societies, issued by Cardinal Vaughan, are 
definitely against a fixed throne, except in chapels where there 
is perpetual Adoration: ‘‘ The Tabernacle should not be sur. 
mounted by a permanent or fixed throne for Exposition. Such 
a structure is no part of the construction or ornamentation of 
an altar or of the tabernacle. . . . It frequently interferes with 
the correct position of the cross or prevents the tabernacle being 
covered on all sides by the conopzeum as the rubrics require. . . . 
This structure (the throne) consists of a base on which the 
monstrance will stand, and a back surmounted by an over. 
hanging canopy or baldachin. It may be made in stone, metal 
or wood, and may have side curtains of white silk. The most 
practical kind of throne, because it can be moved easily, is 
made of wood, gilt, the back and canopy being covered with 
white silk, brocade, etc., ornamented with gold or coloured 
braid or fringe or with embroidered symbols of the Blessed 
Eucharist.’’$ 

But, it must be said, nevertheless, that a permanent throne 
is not forbidden. This is clear from n. V of the well-known 
series of answers given to the Master of Ceremonies of West- 
minster Cathedral in 1911, though the previous n. IV bears a 
sense unfavourable to a permanent throne. 


“TV. Quum difficile sit habere thronum expositionis inamovi- 
bile, nisi Crux ponatur in eo; quaeritur utrum liceat super 
Tabernaculum erigere inamovibile thronum, seu parvum ciborium 
fixum pro expositione Sanctissimi Sacramenti; an debeat erigi 
thronus tantummodo propter expositionem, et amoveri post 

































expositionem? Resp. Negative ad primam partem; affirmative 
ad secundam. 
nr 


Num liceat thronum expositionis construere in muro 
Altari seiuncto? Resp. Affirmative, dummodo thronus expos 


tionis haud nimis distat ab Altari, cum quo debet quid unum 
efficere.’’4 


If the altar itself is surmounted by a canopy, it appears that 
it is not strictly necessary to have a throne at all. The reply 
given to Westminster in 1911 expressly agreed: ‘‘ Utrum alio 
throno, seu baldachino parvo, opus sit ad expositionem Ssm! 
Sacramenti, ubi magnum baldachinum, seu ciborium invenitur. 
Resp. In casu servari potest consuetudo, quae viget.’”’ This text 
is found ad VI in the original document,’ but it is not found 









2Cf. Decreta Authentica, 3576, ad 3; 4136, ad 2: ‘ Potest (crux) etiam 
collocari super tabernaculum, non tamen in throno ubi exponitur Sanctissimum 
Echaristiae Sacramentum.”’ 


3 Page 17. 
4 Decreta Authentica, n. 4268. 
5 Cf. Collationes Brugenses, 1911, p. 548. 
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in the text reprinted in Decreta Authentica; it is also not in 
accordance with the Clementine Instruction, §5. For the rest, 
it is customary, we believe, in this country to employ a throne 
even when the altar has a canopy; certainly, in Rome, the 
opposite custom prevails. 

It will be seen that the big question really concerns the use 
of a permanent throne, a feature of nearly every high altar in 
England, so much so that they often appear to be constructed 
as a series of ledges or steps leading up to it. Without saying, 
by any means, that the permanent throne is wrong and forbidden, 
it seems clear that the movable throne is to be preferred. 

EK. J.M 
MIDNIGHT MASs. 


Is permission of the Ordinary necessary for the lawful cele- 
bration of Midnight Mass on the Feast of the Nativity (1) in 
parish churches, (2) in convent chapels? 


REPLY. 


Canon 821, after stating the rule forbidding Mass one hour 
before the aurora, continues: ‘‘ §2 In nocte Nativitatis Domini 
inchoari media nocte potest sola Missa conventualis vel paroe- 
cialis, non autem alia sine apostolico indulto. §3 In omnibus 
tamen religiosis seu piis domibus oratorium habentibus cum 
facultate sanctissimam Eucharistiam habitualiter asservandi, 
nocte Nativitatis Domini, unus sacerdos tres rituales Missas 
vel, servatis servandis, unam tantum quae adstantibus omnibus 
ad praecepti quoque satisfactionem valeat, celebrare potest et 
sacram communionem petentibus ministrare.”’ 


The common law of the Church grants permission for Midnight 
Mass in parish churches and the permission of the Ordinary 
is not required, except, of course, that whatever power he 
possesses in restricting the general use of parish churches 
applies also to Christmas Day. Also, from Canon 869, he may 
forbid the distribution of Holy Communion “ justis de causis, 
in casibus particularibus,’”’ a right which he could use with 
regard to Communion at Midnight Mass. Before the Code, it 
was forbidden to distribute Holy Communion at Midnight Mass 
without an Apostolic Indult,! but it would seem that, since 
the Code, this Indult is not required, since Canon 867, §4, 
permits the distribution of Holy Communion at those hours 
at which Mass may be celebrated. Some reason for doubt exists 
in the text of Canon 821 which permits Midnight Mass in parish 
churches in §2, while saying nothing about Holy Communion, 
whereas in §3 Holy Communion is expressly mentioned with 
regard to Midnight Mass in the chapels of religious houses. 
A private reply of the Codex Commission, July 10th, 1919, states 
that. by virtue of Canon 867, §4, a Papal Indult is no longer 
required for parish churches and that Holy Communion is 


1Gasparri, De Eucharistia, 11, §-1001. 
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permitted whenever in the opinion, at least, of the Ordinary, 
a just cause exists.” 


It is true that this reply has not the force of law since it 
has never been properly promulgated, but it is, at least, an 
authoritative interpretation of the law. The position, therefore, 
is that Holy Communion may be distributed at Midnight Mass, 
without a Papal Indult, unless the Ordinary forbids it. Some 
Ordinaries, as a matter of fact, forbid Midnight Mass in certain 
districts, fearing irreverence, or require permission to be 
restricted to those who have been given tickets. If there is 
no such prohibition, it is no longer necessary to seek special 
permission in order to distribute Holy Communion, since there 
is always a reasonable cause in the desire of the faithful to 
communicate at that time. 


Regarding Midnight Mass in religious houses the position is 
fairly clear from Canon 821, §2, which repeats the terms of 
an indult first granted in 1907. But there still exists some 
uncertainty concerning the lawfulness of allowing the faithful 
in general access to this Midnight Mass. The status of these 
chapels is that of semi-public oratories to which the faithful 
may obtain permission, though they have no right, to enter, 
and in which the precept of hearing Mass may be satisfied 
(Canon 1188, Canon 1249). In a decree dated November 26th, 
1908, it was decided that this indult did not include the right 
of celebrating Midnight Mass apertis janwis, and many authors 
have rightly concluded that, apart from a few special friends 
of the community, the faithful in general must be excluded.’ 
Maroto has a much more generous interpretation: ‘ Nulla 
igitur, quoad oratoria semi- -publica in Canon 821, §3, inspecta, 
adstruenda venit ex ipso jure exclusio fidelium extraneorum 
quantovis numero admittendorum, licet ii superent vel longe 
excedant personas ipsas domum religiosum seu piam inhabi- 
tantes. Ceterum nemo jure pollet oratoria illa suo marte 
ingrediendi, ut nocte Nativitatis adsit Missis celebrandis, sed 
ab iis, quibus spectat, ordine servato, admittendus est.’ It 
is not easy to understand how the presence of such a throng 
can be consistent with the directions of the Holy See that the 
Mass is to be celebrated ‘“‘ clausis januis.’”’ But the view of 
an authoritative canonist, such as Maroto, may be followed. 


2 The text of this reply is not easy to find. It is given, in an English version 
in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1928, Vol. XXXI, p. 642; perhaps the original 
was in English. It is also mentioned by Vermeersch- Creusen, Epitome Juris 
Canonici, II, §111, n. 3. and by Cance, Bouscaren and others "who summarise 
the decisions of the Codex Commission. The text in ’Ami du Clergé, 1924, 
Pp. 294, is as follows: ‘‘ Ad dubium ab A.T. propositum circa canon 867, 84: 
‘Utrum vi huius canonis et absque indulto apostolico sacra Communio 
distribui possit petentibus in Missa quae celebratur nocte Nativitatis Domini, 
in ecclesiis paroecialibus et conventualibus, quotiescunque judicio saltem 
ordinarii, adsit rationabilis causa id faciendi ’ infrascriptus Commissionis 
praeses respondet: affirmative. . . . P. Card. Gasparri’’ 


3 Vermeersch-Creusen, II, §97. 
4 Apollinaris, 1930, P. 453- 
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unless in a particular case the Ordinary intervenes; he con- 
cludes: ‘‘ Ac etiam Ordinarii locorum possunt invigilare ne, 
occasione illa, irrepant incommoda vel abusus.’’ E. J. M. 


Two MIDNIGHT MASSES. 


From Canon 821, §3, the celebrant in a Convent Chapel may 
say three Masses at Midnight or one only. Does this mean that 
it is unlawful for him to say two, one at midnight and the 
second immediately following? (M.) 


REPLY. 


The relevant portion of the canon is: ‘‘. . . unus sacerdos 
tres rituales Missas vel, servatis servandis, unam tantum quae 
adstantibus omnibus, etc... .’’ VAmi du Clergé, 1929, p. 382, 
quoting Hphemerides Liturgicae, 1928, p. 219, answers this query 
by applying Regula Juris, LIII: ‘‘ Cui licet quod est plus, licet 
utique quod est minus.’?’ Since there is no obligation, but 
merely the permission, to celebrate three Masses in succession, 
he may say two only if he wishes, and either omit the third 
or say it post auroram. EK. J. M. 


DISPARITAS CULTUS. 


I have read with great interest your Moral Case Disparitas 
Cultus in the CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. VIII, No. 2. It is our daily 
lot to witness such calamities as this: 

Here is a little girl—a Catholic girl baptized a few days after 
birth. Her father a Catholic, her mother at that time a pagan. 
The girl was ‘“ fiancée ’’ at the age of six, not by her parents 
but by some other relative—according to the custom of their 
Caste and to a pagan. Now you must know that breaking the 
“fiancailles’’ in their Caste is practically speaking an impossible 
matter, and the marriage must of necessity follow. It has been 
so for her. She is now thirteen and a half years old and married 
to that man though she will live with him for a few months only. 
The girl is a good girl. She was given the sacraments until 
she started ‘‘ cohabitating ’’ with her husband. Now it is 
impossible, of course, to proceed. Some arrangement must be 
done. The boy is bad. I mean out and out Hindu and will 
hever accept any ‘‘ cautiones.”’ 


As regards the conditions, of course the girl is in ‘‘ danger 
of perversion.”” But if you ask me in the beginning of my 
mission work to make such converts as will not be in danger 
of perversion, it is asking of me an impossible task. The 
“danger of perversion’? is permanent in a pagan country. 
What is the way of settling these difficulties? (O.M.C.) 


REPLy. 


The difficulty is touched upon by Vromant in his commentary 
on the Code, written especially for missionary districts : ‘‘ Cessat 
Impedimentum disparitatis cultus, saltem qua impedimentum 
ecclesiasticum et dirimens, in necessitate communi: quando 
silicet christiani, pro tempore indefinito ac satis diurturno, in 
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loca longinqua profecti vel abducti sunt, in quibus nonnig 
paucissimi Christiani inveniri possunt. Hi nimirum, si j 
huiusmodi angustiis, nuptias ineant cum paganis, ne coganty 
manere coelibes seu innupti, uti respondit S.C.S. Officii (Jun 
4th, 1851), non sunt inquietandi, etsi nullam dispensationen 
acceperint. . . . Matrimonia sic contracta, non obstante impedi. 
mento disparitatis cultus, censemus esse valida. . . . Ceterum 
praedicta hypothesis, pro congrua solutione, haud ita ran 
requirit vel suadet interventum Sedis Apostolicae. Post adhi- 
bitam epikeiam in hac lege irritante impedimenti disparitatis 
cultus, omnes agnoscunt, si fieri possit, validitati actus provi- 
dendum esse per dispensationem vel sanationem ad cautelam.! Ow 
correspondent’s case seems to be another example, perhaps, o 
‘* necessitas communis.’’ The diriment nature of this impediment 
is certainly de jure ecclesiastico and is, therefore, subject to 
epikeia. But the prohibition de jure divino is not removed: 
the girl could, we think, be left in good faith concerning it. 
The problem is eminently one for the ecclesiastical authority of 
the missionary district to solve, but we are of. the opinion that 
salva auctoritate the solution given is tenable and is the only 
way out of an insuperable difficulty. EK..J. M. 


EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS. 


Is it lawful to borrow vestments from a Church in order to 
use them in a religious pageant illustrating the history of a 
Catholic foundation? (P.) 


REPLY. 


The law is quite clear that vestments may not be used for 
profane purposes, but the commentators do not specify exactly 
the nature of these purposes, except to ban an obviously indecent 
and improper use. ‘* De rebus sacris, utpote paramentis sacer- 
dotalibus . . . alii probabiliter existimant hodie ita temperatun 
esse rigorem, ut praeciso contemptu aut scandalo talia sine 
peccato in usum profanum converti possint.’! This doctrine 3s 
commonly taught, but it is supposed that the vestments, being 
worn out, are to be cut up and used for some secular purpose; 
it does not touch directly on the question of borrowing them for 
an ecclesiastical pageant. Génicot comes nearer to the point: 
‘‘ Sacrilegium reale committit qui ornamenta sacerdotalia bene 
dicta defert in ludo theatrali,’”? but he appears to be thinking 
of the use of vestments on the part of an actor playing the 
réle of a priest on a secular stage, an obviously improper us. 
Probably, the correct solution is that, with permission from the 
competent ecclesiastical authority, such a use is not ay 


1 Jus Misstonariorum, V, §66. Cf. also De Becker: De Matrim., p. 47- 
1 Vermeersch, Theol. Moralis, Il, n. 211. 
2 Theol. Moralis, 1, $282. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESSES. 


Some of the documents connected with the recent Eucharistic 
Gongresses have now made their appearance in the official Acta. 
The fascicule for November 3rd contains the Letter constituting 
Cardinal Pacelli Papal Legate to the International Eucharistic 
Congress, which was held at Buenos Aires in October (A.A.S., 
XXVI, p. 587). The same number (p. 577) prints the wireless 
message delivered by the Holy Father at the close of the 
Congress. On December 8th, the Osservatore Romano published 
the Papal message which crowned the Australian Eucharistic 
Congress. Transmitted from the Vatican, the speech was 
successfully relayed by English stations to Melbourne. 


THE TEXT OF INDULGENCED PRAYERS (C. 934, §2). 


To the growing volume of official responses on the text of 
the Code we may now add a decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, 
just to hand. It was given on November 26th ‘‘ ad fidelium 
tranquillitatem ’’ and will be generally welcomed. 


Canon 934, §2, forbids any addition, subtraction or interpo- 
lation in the text of indulgenced prayers. A strict interpretation 
of the canon seems to be imposed not only by the word quamlibet, 
but also by a decree of July 21st, 1919, in which the Sacred 
Penitentiary insisted on the precise text of the Litany of Loreto, 
and declared that the indulgences are forfeited, in virtue of 
this canon, if one recites only a single Kyrie eleison, Ora pro 
nobis after each group of three invocations, and a single Agnus 
Dei with the three conclusions. 


However, the new decree makes it clear that it is still possible 
to err in the direction of excessive strictness or rigidity. 
Toleration is formally extended to slight alterations which do 
hot affect the swbhstance of the prayer. Though there will still 
be some difficulty in applying this rule, it will meet such cases 
as that of the hymn “‘ Maria Mater gratiae,”” and correct a 
view previously taken in these pages (Vol. VII, 1934, p. 164). 

The decree is worded as follows: ‘“ Pluries a Sacra Paeni- 
tentiaria quaesitum est: Utrum verba can. 934 § 2 C.I.C. 
indulgentiae (orationibus adnexae) penitus cessant ob quamlibet 

itionem, detractionem vel interpolationem rigorose intelligi 
debeant de quibusvis additionibus, detractionibus vel interpo- 


lationibus an potius de iis tantum quae earumdem substantiam 
alterent, 
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‘‘ Et Sacra Paenitentiaria, re mature perpensa, respondendum 
censuit : Negative ad primam partem; affirmative ad secundam, 
facto verbo cum Ssmo. 


‘‘ Facta autem de praemissis relatione Ssmo D.N. Pio divina 
Providentia Pp. XI in audientia habita ab infrascripto Cardinali 
Paenitentiario Maiore die 24 vertentis mensis, Sanctitas Sua 
hance Sacrae Paenitentiariae resolutionem approbare et confirmare 
dignata est eamque, ad fidelium tranquillitatem, publici iuris 
faciendam mandavit. 


‘“‘ Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Paenitentiariae Apostolicae, 
die 26 Novembris 1934. 


‘““L. Cardinalis Lauri, Paenitentiarius Maior”’ (A.A5S., 
XXVI, p. 648). 


THE EXTENSION OF CENSURES TO ORIENTALS. 


The first canon of the Code lays down the principle that 
Orientals are not bound by the provisions of the Code, except 
in matters which ‘‘ex ipsa rei natura” affect the Oriental 
Church. They are clearly bound by canons which express the 
divine law, and by canons which legislate for Orientals explicitly 
or even implicitly, since ‘‘ from the very nature of things ”’ such 
canons concern the Eastern Church. 


Already on August 6th, 1885, the S.C. of Propaganda dealt 
with the general question in its bearing on censwres; and 
declared that Orientals were bound by all censures passed by 
the Apostolic See ‘‘ in materia dogmatum,’’ since these involved 
the divine or natural law. The decree was one of the sources 
of the first canon. ; 


The fundamental principle is now clear, but its application, 
to censures in particular, is by no means easy. Tentative lists 
of censures which bind universally are suggested by canonical 
writers (e.g., Cappello, De Censuris, n. 22). On some of these, 
authority has at last spoken. The Holy Father entrusted a 
special mandate to the Supreme S.C. of the Holy Office, to 
determine whether the sanctions contained in canons 2320, 2343 
§1, 2367 and 2369 affect Orientals as well as Latins: the canons 
in question punish certain crimes by an excommunication latae 
sententiae reserved in a most special manner to the Holy See. 
The approved verdict, dated July 21st, 1934, declares that, in 
view of the extraordinary gravity of the offences involved, the 
sanctions affect the whole Church, Latin and Oriental, and that 
it is reserved to the S. Penitentiary and to the Holy Office to 
take cognizance of the crimes in the internal and external forum 
respectively (A.A.S., XXVI, p. 550). 


PRIVILEGED INTERCESSION 





FOR THE DBAD. 


From the time of Pope Clement XIII, on the annual Commem- 
oration of the faithful departed, all Masses are “ privileged. 
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Pius X granted a toties quoties plenary indulgence on this day, 
and Benedict XV gave all priests the faculty to offer the Holy 
Sacrifice three times. 


Wishing to extend the work of intercession still further, the 
reigning Pontiff, Pius XI, has granted other favours by decree 
_ of the Sacred Penitentiary over the date October 31st, 1934. 


In future, throughout the whole octave of All Souls, all 
Masses said by any priest at any altar will be privileged in 
favour of the souls for which they are offered. Once a day 
during the same octave, all the faithful may gain a plenary 
indulgence for the Holy Souls, if they fulfil the usual conditions 
and also piously and devoutly visit a cemetery and pray, even 
mentally, for the dead. By making the same visits on other 
days of the year, they may gain a partial indulgence of seven 
years, likewise applicable only to the dead (A.A.S., XXVI, 
p. 606). 


THE SACRED ROMAN ROTA. 


When the ancient tribunal of the Sacred Rota was reconsti- 
tuted by Pope Pius X on June 29th, 1908, it received a Lex 
Propria for its guidance. On this the college itself based a 
series of Regulae which were given the force of law on August 
2nd, 1910, and figured subsequently among the sources of the 
new Code of Canon Law. The Code has embodied many of the 
Rota’s rules in the universal legislation of the Church. With 


added experience, it has now been judged advisable to prepare 
a new set of Normae, dealing with the constitution of the 
tribunal and the duties of its officials, and adapting the regu- 
lations of the Code de Judiciis to the special style and character 
of the Rota. The new Normae, which fill forty-two pages of 
the Acta, received the approval of the Holy Father on June 
22nd, 1934 (A.A.S., XXVI, pp. 449-491). 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Franciscan Message to the World. By Agostino Gemelli, 
O.F.M. Translated and adapted by Henry Louis Hughes. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne, Limited. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Of St. Francis of Assisi and his companions it may truly be 
said: in omnem terram exivit sonus eorum. The gospel that 
was cradled amid the Umbrian hills has penetrated Christian 
spirituality through and through, and has developed within it 
many a fertile germ that might otherwise have lain dormant; 
while the charm and freshness of the character of the Poverello 
have won the whole-hearted homage of countless admirers 
outside the family of the church. To painters St. Francis has 
been an inspiration, to philanthropists an example, to poets 
a poem, to mystics an incarnation, to social reformers an ideal, 
to all lovers of beauty the shadow of a rock in a thirsty land. 
Franciscan idealism has been tested in various ages and amid 
changing civilizations, and it has never been found wanting. 
Therefore, a book that purports to present this gospel to the 
modern world, in terms of the modern world, claims the careful 
consideration of all those who have the welfare of mankind at 
heart. 


The Franciscan Message to the World is a translation of I! 
Francescanesimo of Fra Agostino Gemelli, who is well known 
both as the Rector of the Catholic University of Milan, and 
as a learned Christian apologist. The book is dedicated to 
Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
who contributes a preface that is full of that gracious courtliness, 
that serene humanitas, which have so much endeared his Grace 
to his many clerical friends in England. The translation is 
the work of Dr. Hughes, of St. Patrick’s, Soho. The version 
has been well done, and reads with all the native fluency of 
an original composition. At seven and sixpence the book is 
cheap. Translations usually are; and the reader is inclined to 
overlook the amount of painful drudgery that is entailed in 
producing a satisfactory version. The translator, compelled to 
think simultaneously in two languages, is continually haunted 
by fear lest his own tongue take on the complexion of the foreign 
idiom which he is handling, and in which his mind has to 
steep itself, and yet emerge bone-dry; fear, too, lest some 
carping critic hiss into his ear: traduttore—traditore! Dr. 
Hughes may rest from his labours with the assurance that his 
work is genuine English fruit, sound to the core. 


Fr. Gemelli’s purpose is to depict the fundamental character 
of St. Francis and to expound the Franciscan conception of the 
Christian life. He begins with an analysis of the spirituality 
of the saint, and gradually builds up a complete picture of 4 
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many-sided man of God, who was privileged to put on Christ as 
few have been. Then he retells the story of Franciscanism 
throughout the centuries, and shows how the friars by prayer, 
thought and action have given to their contemporaries the whole 
gospel of their founder. While the light that shines from 
Assisi is simple enough, it breaks into many brilliant colours, 
as it is transfused through minds and characters so diversified 
as those of a Bonaventure, a Raymond Lull, a Scotus, a Roger 
Bacon; or is resplendent in the missionary labours of a Giovanni 
del Pian dei Carpini, and in the kingly virtues of a Louis of 
France; or glows upon the transfigured face of medieval 
society. The undying story is related truthfully, and the 
shadows that lurk among the lights are not glossed over. The 
conclusion is that Franciscan idealism is still a powerful 
influence in the Christian life, is looking forward eagerly to the 
future and is as eager as ever it was to restore all things in 
Christ. The final chapters are concerned with to-day and 
tomorrow. The author, after an able summing-up of the 
problem and errors of the age, offers the Franciscan solution, 
which consists in the recognition of Christ as the centre of all 
things, and the consequent renunciation of self and complete 
conformity with the will of God. Every manifestation of life 
thus receives a supernatural value, and the result is happiness. 
The whole book is an elaborate commentary on, and explanation 
of the ideals of St. Francis. It is true that other spiritual 
guides may proceed on similar lines; but behind the Franciscan 
message is still the Man, and therefore it is unique. 


It is to be regretted that this admirable book, which develops 
its attractive thesis so triumphantly, should be marred by mis- 
prints and evidences of hasty proof-reading. On p. 127 Beda 
appears for Beza; and on the same page ‘‘ Gregory XIII ”’ loses 
an “I.”” On p. 216 death should be birth. On p. 233 Boniface 
is twice made to do duty for Bonaventure: a singular substitu- 
tion. Intelligenzia on p. 169 reappears as intelligentia on p. 
230. Both spellings are wrong. This unpleasant word was 
coined by the Russians, from whom we have foolishly borrowed 
it, to signify that part of society that aspires to independent 
thinking. The correct forms of it are intelligentsia and 
intelligentzia, the ts or te representing a single Russian alpha- 
betical symbol (as in T'sar). Kahn is used several times for 
Khan. The Roman “ Basilica of the Holy Apostles” is 
located “in the Campo dei Fiori’; a topographical displace- 
ment before which even Mussolini might quail. On p. 285 the 
term homo-centric is used in opposition to theo-centric, where 
anthropo-centric would be better; the form is not sanctioned by 
the recognized laws of word-building, and trespasses on homo- 
centric, a geometrical term with another connotation. Finally, 
some of the Latin quotations read oddly. Did St. Bonaventure 
teally write ingegnosus, and is the full title of Wadding’s book, 
as given on p. 157, word-perfect? 

J. R. MBAGHER. 
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Cardinal Ximenes and the Making of Spain. By Reginalj 
Merton. (Kegan Paul. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


With the exception of Lyell’s monograph (1917), Mr. Merton’ 
story of the Great Cardinal of Spain is the first biography tp 
appear in English, since Canon Dalton, then Rector of th 
English College at Valladolid, translated Hefele’s Life in 186), 
This last, in its German original, was published ninety yean 
ago, and is still a valuable book. Mr. Merton’s, while by w 
means superseding that of the learned bishop of Rottenbuy, 
is a more entertaining biography. It presents a fairly complet 
portrait ; it makes excellent reading ; and while exalting its hen 
it is never fulsome. The author has fallen under the spell of 
this ‘‘ unconquerable, magnificent old man,’’ and he laboun 
strenuously to do him justice. His reconstruction of the firs 
forty years of Ximenes’ life is inevitably a rehash of the meagr 
details given by his early biographers. Modern research seem § 
unable to throw any further light on this obscure period ofa 
great man’s career. (When and where was he ordained priest, 
for example?) But once the humble Franciscan emerges on ti 
the mighty stage that is the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
his latest historian is able to fill in the picture lavishly, thank 
to the industry of scholars like Bergenroth and Cedillo. 


The European background, largely political, stands out clearly 
enough, and its irritating tangles are made plain to the ordinary 
reader. On the other hand, the author’s lack of sympathy with, 
and understanding of, the religion and culture of the age warp 
his judgment in spite of himself. The Jewish and Moorish 
questions are handled clumsily, and there is no evidence tha 
Mr. Merton has really weighed them in a fine critical balance. 
In treating the former, he merely echoes the hollow, tendenciow 
verdicts of historians who are now discredited, and exhibits n 
pains to study the thorny problem dispassionately ; and ther 
is enough to be said for Ximenes’ attitude to the Moors a 
Granada, to enable one to view his ill-starred policy ther 
more as an error of judgment than a “ blot on his character.” 
Torquemada, too, is brought on, like a November guy, with 
the usual legendary trappings. He is “a figure of swollen 
hatred and spite’’ who “ burst into the room” where the 
Catholic sovereigns were discussing a financial loan with 4 
deputation of Jews, “‘ and screamed out that Judas had sold 
his Lord, etec.’”’ After that “malignant rodomontade ”’ from 
the inquisitor, one can almost hear the fireworks! 


Mr. Merton is equally uncritical in his estimate of the 
character of Adrian of Utrecht (afterwards Pope Adrian VI), 
whom he describes as ‘‘a mild, fussy and rather ineffectual 
man’; whereas all the evidence goes to show that he wa 
patient, shrewd and far-seeing. When Adrian arrived in Spail, 
as the agent of the young prince Charles, and later took his 
share in the regency, he was quick to perceive that Ximenes, 
the acting regent, was the man of the hour who alone, by shee 
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foree of character, could hold the discordant elements of the 
nation together, until the heir should arrive from the Nether- 
lands. Accordingly, he wisely effaced himself, where a lesser 
man might have caused infinite trouble. By the way, Mr. Merton 
js not quite accurate in saying that ‘‘ Adrian was made a 
cardinal . . . in June, 1517, and about the same time . . . bishop 
of Tortosa.’? Actually, he was raised to the see of Tortosa in 
June, 1516, and created cardinal in July, 1517. 


In spite of defects that a Catholic reviewer may note in this 
latest biography of Cardinal Ximenes, the book is a worthy 
tribute to one who was perhaps the noblest of all cardinal- 
| statesmen. It is also a timely publication, because in 1936 we 
shall be keeping the fifth centenary of the birth of Ximenes. 
Possibly the publishers will honour that anniversary by giving 
us a cheap edition of Mr. Merton’s book. 

J. R. MEAGHER. 


The New Testament and Divorce. By His Eminence Cardinal 
MacRory, with additional notes by Rev. J. M. T. Barton, 
D.D., L.S.S. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 94 pp. octavo. 
38. 6d.) 


This work consists of a series of articles which first appeared 
in the Irish Theological Quarterly, 1910, the admirable review 
which ceased publication in 1922. Each text of the New 
Testament bearing on the indissolubility of marriage is carefully 
studied, but the chief criticism is, of course, concerned with 
Matthew xix. 9 which is the only text offering any plausible 
ground for the view that the bond may be broken on account 
of adultery. This passage is a kind of skeleton in the cupboard 
for the average theologian and the explanations commonly 
offered are numerous and ingenious. The author summarizes 
them but declares his own preference for the solution which 
regards the received text of Matthew xix. 9 as a corrupt version, 
introduced at the beginning of the fourth century in the years 
Immediately following the Diocletian persecution, when so many 
biblical manuscripts were destroyed. There is not a shred of 
evidence from any writer of the first three centuries to show 
that the verse was read during that period in the form now 
commonly received. Moreover, many non-Catholic scholars 
share the view that the text is corrupt, though they place the 
date much earlier. It is probably the only satisfactory way 
of laying this ghost of Matthew xix. 9. But, for a Catholic 
scholar, it involves raising another one—the authenticity of the 
Vulgate. The more timid amongst us are assured that there 
| Snothing wrong in questioning an important reading, like this 
text, which is supported by the Vulgate: the Council of Trent 
did not guarantee the genuineness of every text bearing on 
faith and morals, and no one, for example, holds that tne 
dogmatic text in 1 Cor. xv. 51 is a correct reading. We most 
| Statefully accept this assurance with regard to a textual error 
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in Matthew xix. 9, but many would like to have a fuller treat. 
ment of the difficulty than that contained in the few lines at 
the end of Chapter II. 


With characteristic modesty His Eminence declares that he 
knew more about this subject, as a professor in 1910, than he 
does now. A studious life of contemplation has issued into 
that of pastoral activity. Therefore, he has entrusted the new 
edition to Dr. Barton, the Professor of Sacred Scripture at 
Old Hall, who has excellently fulfilled his task. Two examples 
will suffice. He calls our attention to the work of Pére J. M. 
Vosté, O.P., in the Revue Biblique supporting the solution pro- 
posed by Cardinal MacRory; and, what is of equal importance, 
he reminds us of the excellent bit of work done by his 
predecessor at Old Hall, Dr. Arendzen, in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, refuting the contention of Mr. Harold 
Smith that all the ante-Nicene Fathers recognize misconduct 
as a ground for divorce. It was a strong indictment of his 
thesis and, it appears, no answer was ever forthcoming. 


The articles do not suffer by appearing as chapters in a book. 
On the contrary, the little repetition and resumé which intro- 
duces each chapter is a most valuable aid to concentration. 
It has appeared at an opportune moment. We are under no 
illusions that the demand for increased facilities for divorce 
will be restrained by a revised text of the New Testament. 
But, undoubtedly, many Christians have, in good faith, relied 
on Matthew xix. 9 as permitting divorce for adultery, and, the 
principle of indissolubility of marriage once assailed, the way 
is open to the introduction of many other causes, in addition 
to adultery. The hope may seém forlorn, but it may well be 
that the rapid destruction of the institution of marriage may 
bring home to the minds of our legislators the absolute necessity 
of retracing their steps, and of refusing divorce for any reason 
whatever. E. J.M 


Mass For Four Men’s Voices, by John Taverner. Edited by H. B. 
Collins (Cary & Co., 2s.). Mass “ Veni Creator Spiritus,” 
by Richard Keys Biggs (Cary & Co., 2s.). Mass in C Minor, 
by C. H. Kitson (Cary & Co., 2s.). Missa Dominicalis, by 
Don Mario Pettorelli (Cary & Co., 1s. 6d.). Plain Song 
for Schools, Part Two (Rushworth & Dreaper, Ltd., Paper 
61d., Stiff Boards 10d.). Accompaniments to Plainsong for 
Schools, Part Two, by H. P. Allen (Rushworth & ‘Dreaper, 
Ltd., Paper 6s., Stiff Boards 8s.). Grammar of Plainsong 
(Third Edition), by a Benedictine of Stanbrook (Rushworth 
& Dreaper, Ltd., Paper 3s., Cloth 3s. 6d.). Plainsong 
Copy-book (Rushworth & Dreaper, Ltd., 8d.). 


Taverner’s Playnsong Mass was rescued from the British 
Museum by Mr. Collins some twenty years ago. The present 
issue is a corrected edition, brought. into harmony with recent 
pronouncements of the Holy See. The “ Sanctus” and the 
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“Agnus Dei,’? which in the original were far too long for 
liturgical purposes, have been curtailed and the excised portion 
of the latter used to supply the ‘‘ Kyrie,’’ which was missing. 
Qne section of the ‘‘ Credo,’’ which Taverner omitted, has been 
rovided from Plainsong ‘‘ Credo’ No. 3 (Vatican edition)—a 
rather unsatisfactory arrangement, as the contrast is too violent. 
for this is a polyphonic composition and, apart from the fact 
that it is written in the Dorian Mode, bears no resemblance to 
the Plainsong in use to-day. It is a difficult Mass to sing and 
choirs unskilled in polyphonic music would do well to avoid it, 
but those used to this style of composition will revel in it. 


Mr. Biggs’ Mass is a delightfully refreshing little work. It 
issimple in form and easy to sing. The composer has introduced 
sme novel effects, chiefly by altering the usual rhythm and by 
wing a kind of four-part chant in the longer sections. 


Mr. Kitson’s Mass is a little more advanced than the former 
but is not difficult. The use of a theme, which constantly 
appears either in its original form or with slight variations, 
adds to the interest of the work and gives it uniformity. The 
“Credo”? is the plainsong Credo, No. 1, with accompaniment 
by Mr. Edeson. Signor Pettorelli’s Mass is a straightforward, 
simple composition, with a rather pretty accompaniment. It is 
witten for two equal voices. The compass is easy and the 
harmonies present no difficulty. The ‘‘ Credo ”’ is the plainsong 
Credo, No. IV. 


The wonderful success of ‘‘ Plainsong for Schools” (over 
100,000 copies have been sold) has prompted the compiler to 
bring out a second part, containing a greater variety of plain- 
song melodies. This part contains the Proper of the Mass for 
the greater feasts of the year, the Litanies of the Saints, the 
Sunday Vespers and a large collection of hymns and motets 
for various occasions. Equipped with this and its companion 
volume a choir is fully prepared for any emergency that may 
arise during the year. The accompaniments, written by Mr. 
H. P. Allen, are severely simple. They are intended to support 
rather than to lead or ornament the singing. In this respect 
they are completely satisfying. 


The Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook have brought out a third 
edition of their useful text-book on Plainsong. Substantially 
it is the same as the earlier editions. Some of the chapters 
have been re-arranged and charts on analysis and transcription 
added. Those who wish for further practice in transcription 
fom plainsong notation to modern notation will find the 
Plainsong Copy-book useful. W.P. 








THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
I. ROME. 


By THE REVEREND RicHaRD L. SMITH, PH.D., M.A. 


Demolition is, of course, continuing at high speed round the 
Augusteo, so that the great dome of glass and girder is already 
much more visible than it used to be. Some Romans are, 
evidently, philistines with regard to their classical past, for 
one exasperated individual broke out: ‘‘ the only respectable 
feature of the whole thing is the cupola, and that’s just what 
these folk are going to destroy, while they leave the messy rest!” 
The people still cling to their houses till the last moment of 
safety. It is curious to see washing hanging out of the windows 
when the staircase is already indecently bared to the vulgar gaze. 
And the conglomeration of wallpapers, no longer divided one 
from the other by various floors, racks the ruins like a bilious 
nightmare. 


But the main discussion of the month has been not about any 
actual but about a possible demolition. Many newspapers, such 
as the Tribuna, the Tevere, the Avvenire d'Italia and the 
Messaggero, have joined issue over knocking down the famous 
spina, that long, narrow line of houses, which, broken by the 
Piazza Scossacavalli, divides the Borgo Nuovo and the Borgo 
Vecchio the whole way from Sant’ Angelo to the Rusticucci and 
the great square of Saint Peter’s. The balance of opinion is 
that a wide artery here would make a magnificent approach to 
the basilica : and in support of this opinion many examples have 
been cited, including the view of Saint Paul’s from Ludgate 


Hill, and the planning which leads up to the Pantheon or the 
Invalides in Paris. 


But the Osservatore Romano has now entered the lists, a very 
magisterial entrance, discussing—or rather dismissing—the pro- 
ject da un punto di vista urbanistico e da un punto di vista 
artistico. On the first it is quite convincing. I may summarize 
its argument as follows. The twin Borghi are at present 
thoroughfares (i) to the Quartiere Aurelio, stretching from the 
Porta Cavalleggeri behind the Janiculum up to the Madonna 
del Riposo; (ii) to the Quartiere Trionfale, lying at’ the foot 
of Monte Mario; and (iii) quite obviously, to the Vatican and 
Saint Peter’s. To make an arterial road through the Borgo 
would not help the first, since there is a bottle-neck at either 
end, the Ponte Vittorio Emmanuele and the blind, narrow curve 
behind the colonnade as far as the Holy Office. The only 
solution is that of the piano regolatore, to make a strong bridge 
in place of the hideous Ponte di Ferro and then to drive a tunnel 


under the Janiculum. This would obviate any need for going 
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‘ through the Borgo at all. 
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The natural route from the centre 
of Rome to the Trionfale is over the many bridges which converge 
on the Piazza Cavour and so through the Prati. The tramway 
line of the circolare esterna should, therefore, be altered at once. 
Nothing more need be done. The present Borgo is quite sufficient 
for all traffic to Saint Peter’s and the Vatican, even on the 
occasion of great functions. The real block comes from the lack 
of an adequate bridge between the Vittorio Emmanuele and the 
Mazzini, which would be provided by the suggested new one 
leading to the Janiculum tunnel. 


But on the artistic side I find the Osserratore much harder 
to follow. It maintains that the basilica would be dwarfed by 
so long and wide an approach, and, to prove this, published 
a photograph of Saint Peter’s, taken from so near that the dome 
had nearly disappeared, superimposed on a sketch of the proposed 
road. On the contrary, the basilica always looks best from a 
distance, as anyone will know who has stood on the Ponte Sant’ 
Angelo. Thence one can see the true relation of dome, cupolas 
and facade, a relation which is lost from the first unimpeded 
view in the Piazza Rusticucci, since one is then too close to 
the huge building. I am, therefore, quite unimpressed by this 
part of the Osservatore’s argument. 


The past month has seen a great international legal conference, 
held under papal auspices, and attended by many non-Catholics, 
in the main hall of the Apollinare. A list of the countries 
represented is truly imposing: Armenia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Egypt, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Ireland, Japan, India, the Philippine Islands, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Mexico, Holland, Poland, the Republic of Lebanon, 
Rumania, the United States of America, the Vatican City and 
Switzerland. Papers came from eighty universities and institutes 
of higher studies, and some fifty legal faculties were represented. 
The congress was held to commemorate the fourteenth centenary 
of the promulgation of the Justinian Code and the seventh 
centenary of the Decretals of Gregory IX. The whole discussion, 
therefore, centred round the relations of civil and canon law. 
To quote from Monsignor Roberti’s summing-up: ‘“ The fusion 
of Roman and Canon Law reached such a point that one single 
law seemed to emerge therefrom, the twin law—utrumque ius—a 
unity with a double facet, or better, a unity based on a double 
foundation. This common law, which held for centuries and 
bred all the civilization (of medieval times), still preserves its 
value despite the particular differences of modern civil codes, 
since there can be no doubt that it lies at the foundation of 
them all.” This verdict was endorsed by the congress when it 
passed the rather cumbrous resolution: “that the ethical and 
religious principles which animate the Justinian Code and the 
Gregorian Decretals, must remain the basis of modern legis- 
lation, reminding the supreme governors of peoples and the 
members of the League of Nations that they may break with 


impunity neither the natural law nor the law of God, if they 
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wish to build up a solid and a stable peace, or preserve such 
a peace, once established, either within their own boundaries 
or in the sphere of international relations.’”’ It is interesting 
to read another of the motions which was passed: ‘‘ that the 
congress expresses its intention of diffusing and increasing the 
study of the Latin tongue, which has proved so useful in 
the reading of international scientific papers.”’ 


Rome has swum again into the political firmament. And in 
this connection it may seem strange to start with the football 
match at Highbury between England and Italy, with which I 
ended these notes last month. But I think I shall soon justify 
my procedure. Several days before the two teams walked on 
to the ground, it had become more than a mere game; whether 
it was a game even then I must leave to those who saw it. 
But the newspapers could appropriate none of the credit. A 
caricature from an English paper, depicting the Italian eleven 
with enormous moustaches in the old ice-cream-organ-grinder 
tradition, found its way into the Italian Press and started the 
polemics days before the match. The people of this country 
are not accustomed to the conjunction of humour and patriotism ; 
nor could they be expected to know that this same cartoonist 
has treated Chelsea and other home-teams quite as roughly in 
the past. So they were still hot about this when the game was 
played, and the national excitement cannot be exaggerated. 
Crowds blocked the streets outside every little café with a 
wireless, and the remarks of the English Press after the game 
caught them on the raw of their disappointment at defeat. In 
this state of annoyance, a Belgrade newspaper came out with 
the quite gratuitously offensive remark that, had England 
wanted, she could have turned the match into another Caporetto 
in the realm of sport—this at the very moment when the Govern- 
ment was trying to save the Italo-Yugoslav rapprochement, 
threatened by the assassination of King Alexander! One thanked 
heaven for State censorship of the Press: the topic suddenly 
disappeared from the papers. But in parenthesis, one is tempted 
to ask what useful purpose can be served by international sport 
in the present European tension. Without talking about the 
bitterness of Yugoslavia, our own experiences of last summer’s 
test matches and the races between Endeavour and Rainbow 
off Rhode Island show that the accent is inevitably placed on 
the international, not on the sport. 


Yugoslav recalcitrance was becoming a thorny problem. The 
note to Hungary and the expulsion of Hungarians in mid-winter 
had set the whole delicate balance atremble. One can sympathize 
with the country’s determination to try to fix the responsibility 
for the murder of its king where that responsibility belongs. 
But the hasty and violent way in which this was attempted 
threatened to spread trouble like a stone thrown into some still 
pond. Among the complications was the danger of estranging 
France and Italy anew. The French demand for the extradition 
of two Croat “ patriots,’’ held in custody at Turin, was refused. 
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It was refused on legal grounds; and if anyone doubts this, 
it is only fair to remember that some fifty similar demands by 
Italy for the extradition of fuorusciti have been refused by 
France herself in the past, also on legal grounds. What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. But it is not calculated 
to make them bosom friends. So we were relieved to find that 
Monsieur Laval was not to be side-tracked from the path traced 
out by his predecessor, Monsieur Barthou. There is intense 
activity behind the scenes and well-informed people seem certain 
that Monsieur Laval will come to Rome soon after Christmas. 
If this prove the case, we may be sure that all outstanding 
difficuities will have been smoothed away beforehand. It is not 
the French fashion to buy a pig in a poke. 

Italo-French friendship would be the best thing for European 
peace which has happened since Locarno. Its influence would 
be felt throughout the Danubian basin, on the north coast of 
Africa and in Somaliland. It would mean much to Austria and 
to Hungary, and possibly to Poland. It would pave the way 
for a new four-power pact and might even restrain the Little 
Entente. The certainty of peace in the Balkans would leave 
us all free to concentrate on the German problem, an intangible 
problem in some ways since it is more than the problem of a 
nation labouring under ai sense of injustice. It is the problem, 
rather, of a nation wounded in its proper pride, and the memory 
of that cannot be removed simply by the righting of a wrong. 
But even this is difficult enough, between the French demand 
for security and the German demand for equality of armament. 
The fact is that France is afraid of Germany and that Germany 
is not afraid of France. So the assurance of Italian friendship 
can play its part in helping to allay French nervousness. I - 
think we shall all wave flags with sincere enthusiasm if Monsieur 
Laval does come to Rome to sign a pact of amity, still more 
should it prove a real alliance. And may it be a lasting one! 


Rome has exerted a pacifying influence in another thorny 
problem, that of what is to happen in the Saar after the 
plebiscite. This explosive material has been admirably handled 
by the committee of three under the chairmanship of Baron 
Aloisi. It is no small achievement to have brought French and 
German experts, bankers, stockbrokers and the like, to reason- 
able discussion at the same table. It is a bigger achievement 
to have done it under the egis of the League, after Germany 
had stumped out of that august assembly. But it is a genuine 
triumph to have secured agreement. And there is a welcome 
air of trust and goodwill about the arrangement, which leaves 
the control of the situation, should trouble arise, to Italy and 
to England. The cynic may ascribe this to the mutual distrust 
of France and Germany rather than to their confidence in Italy 
and in England. But I am determined to be optimistic this 
month, and it is something after all, that they should trust 
anyone—another laurel on the brow of Roma pacificatrice. 


There can be no doubt that Mussolini ardently desires the 
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peace of Europe, or that he is among its most effective architects. 
When the four-power pact broke in his hands, through Germany’s 
fault, not through his own, he began immediately to rebuild 
with Dollfuss and Gomboes. The murder of Dollfuss might 
have interrupted the work again. Luckily its effect was to make 
Austria resolute in continuing on the foundations he laid so 
bravely. King Alexander and Barthou were appalled at the 
dangers revealed by this brutal murder, and determined to lend 
their aid in building up a stable European polity. They paid 
the same price as the little Austrian Chancellor, but it seems 
that ultimately their sacrifice may similarly strengthen the 
determination of their successors, if only the bitterness of. the 
moment may be soothed before it leads to any madness. So, 
in spite of the threats of war, in spite of the re-arming of 
nations that have worked and wrecked the League, the omens 
are more propitious than for many a long day. But if Mussolini 
had despaired, it is open to doubt whether the fair building 
would by now be so near actuality. 


His great contribution is his realist readiness to make pacts 
for European peace between as many countries as are ready to 
do so, without waiting for all the others to join. It is only a 
united Europe, we must grant, which can settle the re-armament 
scandal. But it seems that the unity of Europe must be built 
stone by stone: the pieces will not fly together at the bidding 
of any international conference. And Mussolini has shown 
Europe this way. He does not make alliances to preserve the 
balance of power: he makes alliances to preserve the balance 
of peace ; and from the part he has consistently played it is clear 
that these are by no means the same thing. I know there are 
many Catholics praying to-day that nothing may defeat the 
patient courage of Italy’s master-man. 


II. FRANCE. 
By DENIS GWYNN, D.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. 


M. Flandin’s Government continues very much on the same 
lines as its predecessor. The new Premier has inherited at 
least one great advantage in the fact that M. Doumergue had 
encouraged his various Ministers to show what they could do 
in their own spheres, while restricting the programme of the 
Executive to the relatively few questions of national urgency 
upon which agreement was indispensable. M. Flandin *+imself 
has always specialized on questions of finance and trade, and 
he has been concentrating his own attention upon the Budget 
and upon economic recovery. 


He has wisely given M. Laval a fairly free hand as Foreign 
Minister, and M. Laval’s previous record gave reason to hope 
for a more conciliatory attitude towards Germany. The late 
M. Barthou had been a vigorous ally of M. Poincaré, and 
his foreign policy had consisted in a determined attempt to 
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revive the uncompromising nationalism of Poincaré’s régime. 
A ‘ realist,” who had never lacked the ambition to play a 
dominating part in Europe, M. Barthou had lost no time in 
trying to establish a series of direct alliances to strengthen 
France against the possibility of a German attack, while being 
careful to preserve the appearance of cordial confidence in the 
League of Nations. On those lines there was apparently no 
escape from the prospect of a rapid return to the conditions 
prior to 1914; and a race for re-armament had already begun. 


M. Barthou was making a bold bid to assume the mantle 
of Poincaré when he fell a victim to King Alexander’s assassin. 
Always ambitious and always industrious, he had prudently 
secured election to the French Academy in the period after 
1918 when many vacancies had to be filled and a large number 
of politicians and generals were elected to it. M. Barthou’s 
election was the extreme instance of political influence securing 
admission among the Immortals, and he would certainly not 
have gained his seat if he had delayed his candidature for 
a few years. But having become an Academician while oppor- 
tunity offered, he enjoyed all the more prestige in the last few 
years when a successor to M. Doumergue would obviously be 
soon needed. Following M. Poincaré’s policy with great ability 
and vigour, possessing an unrivalled gift for manipulating 
political parties, and provided with all the kudos which 
membership of the Academy can confer upon a Foreign Minister, 
M. Barthou was unquestionably designated to succeed M. 
Doumergue as soon as the old man’s vitality failed him. 


Had M. Barthou lived, the problem of reaching agreement 
with Germany and the Saar would certainly have been vastly 


more difficult than it has been with M. Laval as France’s - 


Foreign Minister. M. Laval represents the tradition of 
M. Briand almost as closely as M. Barthou represented that 
of M. Poincaré. His brief term as Premier had brought about 
a perceptible improvement in Franco-German relations, and at 
the Quai d’Orsay he has been able to reap all the benefit of 
his earlier record. Even so, the prospect of an agreed settle- 
ment of the Saar question seemed almost hopeless a month ago. 
If Germany were genuinely determined to avoid paying for 
the Saar coalmines there were no apparent means of enforcing 
payment except by a continued military occupation. The story 
of the Ruhr might easily have been repeated, with incalculably 
dangerous results; and M. Barthou’s rather truculent person- 
ality was likely to provoke the Germans to defiance. But 
goodwill has prevailed, almost by a miracle, and if the agree- 
ment is honourably carried out, one of the chief causes of unrest 
in Europe will have been completely removed. The successful 
conclusion of that agreement helped enormously in the subse- 
quent conflict at Geneva between the Hungarian delegates and 
the spokesmen of the Little Entente. When the apparently 
Insoluble problem of the Saar had just been settled, no one 
could feel hopeless or fatalistic about any other problem that 
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might arise. To M. Laval, scarcely less than to Mr. Eden, is 
due the triumph of conciliation and commonsense which 
overcame that crisis also. 


In ecclesiastical affairs one of the most interesting events of 
the month has been the tenth annual Congress of the movement 
for promoting vocations. The Congress was held in Lille, and 
Cardinal Liénart presided at it. Pére Pinard de la Boullaye 
stressed the extreme urgency of the problem, in giving figures 
to show how rapidly the number of priests in France has 
declined. The effects of the anti-religious laws before 1914, 
which discouraged the aristocracy and the middle classes from 
allowing their sons to become priests, are now lamentably 
apparent. The empty seminaries in pre-war years did not 
produce nearly enough clergy to provide for future needs; and 
then the war came, to kill off many hundreds of priests who 
were in their prime, as well as many of the students from 
the seminaries. According to Pére de la Boullaye there has 
been, since the beginning of the century, an annual loss of no 
less than four hundred priests in France—a total equal to the 
entire clergy of dioceses such as Moulins or Annecy. A great 
number of country parishes are already without a priest, while 
in the towns, and especially in the new industrial suburbs, the 
overworked clergy are quite inadequate to the immense work 
of development and revival which has to be faced. 


The immediate future presents an even more gloomy outlook, 
partly because the proportion of old priests is now abnormally 
high and many of them must die off during the next ten or 
fifteen years; and partly because the generation which has now 
reached manhood is much less numerous than is usual, because 
of the low birth-rate during the war years. Recruits for the 
seminaries, as for the army, must be correspondingly fewer in 
the next three or four years. Nevertheless, there has been 4 
most remarkable increase of vocations in contrast with pre-war 
years, and the seminaries have been well filled since the war, 
although a decline in numbers must be expected in the immediate 
future. Statistics read at the Congress were most encouraging. 
When the first Congress was held in 1925 there were 3,801 
students in the large and 8,316 in the smaller seminaries and 
175 in the houses for late vocations. This year the corres- 
ponding figures are respectively 5,698; 10,780; and 297—making 
a total of 16,775 as against 12,292 ten years ago. 
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This section of the CLERGY REVIEW will henceforth be devoted 
to informing our readers of the more significant matter that 
appears in the Foreign Catholic Reviews, professional and 
general ; the number of Reviews that are collated for the purpose 
will be substantially extended. A short Note will be appended 
recording matter in the Home Reviews of special interest to 
the Clergy. 


The December HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW contains a good 
article by Mgr. Henry on Patronal Saints for Children, pleading 
for a greater variety in the choice of patrons. Fr. Pope, O.P., 
continues his interesting series on St. Augustine and the world 
of nature with an article on the Saint’s interest in men and 
beasts. Charles Lewis writes on the Divine Office and boldly 
suggests that permission should be given to the clergy to recite 
it either in Latin or in the vernacular; also that the ordinary 
full office should be considerably shortened. Fr. W. J. Bergin 
defends the spreading of knowledge about the tempus ageneseos 
against a recent attack in THE ACOLYTE. 


The October number of the REVUE D’ ASCETIQUE ET DE MYSTIQUE 
gives first place to a careful study by Pére Pinard de la Boullaye 
of ‘‘ L’Imitation de Jésus dans le Nouveau Testament,’’ which, 
after tracing the doctrine through the books in chronological 
sequence, ends with a treatment of the originality of the doctrine. 
Pére Fidéle, O.F.M., contributes a part of his doctorate thesis 
on St. Francis of Osuna, well known as one of St Teresa’s 
masters in the spiritual life. Pére Dudon celebrates the quater- 
centenary of the Society’s foundation by an article on St. 
Ignatius at Montmartre. q 


CHRISTUS, the monthly review published by Emmanuel Vitte 
of Lyons, has a pertinent discussion of ‘‘ Les méfaits du cinéma ”’ 
by Maurice Souriau, which points to the immense spiritual harm 
resulting from the exceptionally vile films that are common in 
France and suggests a form of protest to the responsible Minister. 
Leon Cristiani in ‘‘ Le Protestantisme et l’Idée missionaire ”’ 
shows that the notion of a missionary apostolate was slow in 
developing in the Protestant world. 


LA Vig INTELLECTUELLE for November 10th contains the text of 
a reply to President Calles by Mgr. Manriquez, Bishop of 
Heujutla, and a deeply interesting article by an ex-Soviet official, 
who has only recently left Russia on ‘‘ La mentalité de la 
Jeunesse au pays des Soviets.”” In spite of the protracted 
campaign for the intellectual and moral perversion of the rising 
generation, there are many signs that the young folk are not 
taking kindly to their treatment. G. Bernier gives a heartening 
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account of the Catholic renaissance in Spain. In the same review 
for November 20th, there is a short but weighty study of life 
in Soviet Russia and an intensive survey of the serious problem 
raised by the present American attitude towards the Philippines. 


The REVUE LITURGIQUE AND MONASTIQUE, published from 
Maredsous, in its Advent number prints articles on Devotions 
for Advent (Dom I. Bodart), on a dramatic representation of 
the Mass (Dom J. Harmel), and on ‘ Le grand péché ’’—a sort 
of catechism on the duties of attending Mass on Sundays and 
holidays (Dom E. Vandeur). Dom R. Delencleau writes about 
the millenary of the Abbey of Einsiedeln. 


Les AMITIES CATHOLIQUES FRANCAISES in its number of 
November 15th gives an account of the Buenos Aires Congress 
by Cardinal Verdier and a memoir of Raymond Poincaré by 
members of the Comité de rédaction. 


EcHos D’OrRIENT in the latest number published (July- 
September) has an article of some general interest on the 
Incarnation in the divine plan according to St. Athanasius. 
Apropos of the motive of the Incarnation the author (J.-B. 
Berchem) considers that Athanasius’s teaching favours the 
solution later associated with the Thomist school. ‘‘ En effet, 
nous ne trouvons pas chez lui Vaffirmation d’un motif de 
l’Incarnation autre que la réparation du péché ”’ (p. 330). 


The EPHEMERIDES THEOLOGICAE LOVANIENSES for October is 
almost exclusively a number in honour of Canon A. Van Hove’s 
thirty-fifth anniversary of his appointment as Professor in the 
Louvain faculty of Canon Law. There is an appreciation of 
the jubilarian by M. A. Monin, the doyen; an article on 
‘‘ Dispensatio et Commutatio’’ by Pére Vermeersch; a study 
of ‘‘ Sociétés Religieuses ’’ by Pére Creusen, which calls attention 
to the small number of sources cited by the Code in respect of 
such societies without vows; and a lengthy discussion in Flemish 
by W. Onklin of the rationale of penal legislation. 


The Capuchin review, COLLECTANEA FRANCISCANA, now in its 
fourth year, continues the articles by P. Godefroy de Paris on 
a forgotten Capuchin missionary, P. Pacifique de Provins, who 
wrote an interesting account of his visit to the holy places of 
Palestine in 1622. P. Bernardinus attempts a re-statement of the 
Franciscan arguments regarding the motive of the Incarnation, 
principally in view of the teaching of St. Laurence of Brindisi. 


The Innsbruck ZEITSCHRIFT Firk KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE has, 
as usual, a number of very technical articles. Reference may 
be made to the thorough treatment by P. Paul Gachter of the 
doctrine of our oneness with Christ in the works of St. Irenaeus, 
and to P. Victor Naumann’s contribution on the Problem of 
Evil in Tertullian’s second book against Marcion. 


The THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT, published at 


Linz in Austria, is an ideal magazine for the pastoral clergy. 
In fascicle No. 7, 1934, P. Otto Cohausz, 8.J., writes on the 
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need for a united front among the clergy; Dr. Fruhstorfer 
discusses the four hundredth anniversary of the Lutheran trans- 
lation of the Bible, commenting on the dogmatic and literary 
superiority of the modern Catholic versions; Dr. Gréhl refutes 
that portion of Professor Ernst Bergmann’s book ‘“‘ Die deutsche 
Nationalkirche ’’ that deals with original sin. Dr. J. Pickl 
writes illuminatingly on the vinegar offered to Our Lord on 
the cross; he believes that it was itself a form of torture, not 
an alleviation of suffering. Dr. Kastner discusses the need of 
tact in dealing with members of the flock who are inclined to 
stray. The cases of conscience, which are an excellent feature 
of this magazine, discuss Catholic burial given to a non-Catholic, 
the validity of marriage and of ordination, and, a most informing 
account, a difficult and rare case of communicatio in sacris, 
which reviews in masterly fashion the legislation on the subject. 


KULTUURLEVEN, the Flemish review edited by the Dominicans 
of Ghent, has a remarkably fine issue for November. Dr. Penzel 
writes on the ‘‘ New Life’’ movement in China which has 
followed on the collapse of the older ethical systems. Dr. J. 
Maes has a good account of Karl Adam as apologist. In the 
philosophic section Dr. P. Timp analyses the neo-realist ten- 
dencies among recent American and English non-scholastics. 
Dr. Schroons writes well on the Catholic Church and war. 
Dr. Axters determines the paradise-motive in the poetry of Cyriel 
Verschaeve, taking as his text the poet’s own words that all 
highly skilled artists are ‘“‘ paradise men,’’ who have lost their 
paradise. Of chief interest to British readers is a review by 
Verschaeve of Professor Sobry’s ‘‘ Newman en zijne Idea of a 
University.”’” The secret of Newman’s style and the influence 
of his writing upon his own life and the lives of countless others 
has rarely been better discussed. In the two last articles a 
review is given of recent American and Dutch films. 


In Divus THoMAs (November-December), which is edited at 
the Collegio Alberoni, Piacenza, Can. J. Bittremieux begins an 
important series of articles on the ‘ Relationes Beatissimae 
Virginis ad personas SS. Trinitatis ” ; P. Pirotta, the well-known 
editor of Thomistic texts, writes on Philogenesis; Fr. F. C. 
Copleston, S.J., defends the Thomistic doctrine of the unicity 
of the substantial form against recent attacks. 


The RIVISTA DEL CLERO ITALIANO for November continues its 
practice of dedicating each number to a special purpose. This 
month it is devoted to Mass intentions. The crisis has had as 
one of its results in Italy as elsewhere a marked diminution in 
offerings for Masses. Recently, there was an article in the 
OSSERVATORE ROMANO, which suggested that the depression was 
not the real cause of this falling off; the explanation is to be 
sought in a diminished sense of the supernatural on the part 
of many of the faithful. The passage is cited in extenso and 
forms the point of departure for the present number of the 
Rivista. It is suggested that the clergy are, in some measure. 
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to blame, since they have often neglected to preach sufficiently 
on the subject. So the ‘“‘ schema di predica’”’ given is appro. 
priately headed: ‘‘ Facciamo celebrare SS. Messe.”’ Amo 
other attractive features is a study by Don Giovanni Anghilerj 
of ‘‘I Santi per i Suffragi dei Defunti.”’ 

J. M. T. B, 


IN THE DECEMBER HOME REVIEWS. 


THe MontH: A Survey of the Sodality B.V.M., by Paul RB. 
Crane; Labour and Communism, by T. W. Curd; Saints in the 
Making, by M. Trouncer; Catholics and Peace, by Joseph 
Keating. 

BLACKFRIARS: The Economics of Sanctity, by Ferdinand 
Valentine, O.P.; The Revolution in Spain, by Ramion Silva; 
Catholic Action and Study, by Anthony Timmins. 

BUCKFAST ABBEY CHRONICLE: Symbolism in Religion, by Abbot 
Vonier ; The Cause of Teresa Higginson, by Rev. Henry Browne, 
S.J.; The Work of a Tractarian, by Mrs. Gertrude Donald. 


=—=—=—_—_—_—$—$—<—$—$—$—$—$—_$_$_$_$_—$—<_ —_ OOOO 
PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 
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